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PIANOS 








N all departments of the arts and sciences the oldest devotees are the most perfect 
in their profession. The subtle knowledge that comes of a life-long experience 
is intensified in the making of CHICKERING PIANOS. The founder of this 
house began in 1823, more than eighty-one years ago, to make the pianos that 
bear his name. Always famous for the excellence of their tone, they are to-day 


THE UNQUESTIONED SUPERIORS OF ALL OTHERS 











MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


We would especially call attention CHICKERING & SONS 


to the ** QUARTER (% ) GRaND,”* 
FIianOPFrOeaRTE MAKERS 








the smallest Grand embodying 
modern principles ever made. Faas: 807 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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HEALTH RESORT 
AND HOTEL of 
the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amer. 
icae Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu- 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links, Illustrated book free. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President, 
WATKINS, N. ¥. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE By Mary Hing Waddington 


“In this new volume of letters Mrs. Waddington offers as pleasant a dish of gossip as 
that which sent her collection of epistles from London into many editions.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; Postage 20 cents. 


ICONOCLASTS: A Book of Dramatists By James Huneker 
“ Eye opening and mind clarifying is Mr. Huneker’s criticism.”— Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 net; Postage 13 cents. 


FOLLOWING THE SUN-FLAG By John Fox, Jr. 


A picturesque and entertaining account of experiences in Tokio and Manchuria. 
$1.25 net; Postage 12 cents. 


ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS By Edith Wharton 
Impressions of phases of Italy generally overlooked by the conventional sightseer, written 
in Mrs. Wharton’s most delightful manner. 

Illustrated by Peixotto. $2.50 nét; Postage extra. 


SPRING FICTION 


THE ORCHID By Robert Grant 


“The vivid social picture is presented in the form of a novelette, is crisply condensed and 
audacious in conception, and decidedly a contrast to Mr. Grant’s later work "—V. Y. Sun. 


Illustrated in Color. $1.25. 


SHINING FERRY By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


“ A book so filled with the essential goodness in human nature that it leaves one better for 
the reading.”"—N. Y. Globe. 





$1.50. 


STINGAREE By E. W. Hornung 


The audacious and amusing adventures of a daring Bushranger. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


AT CLOSE RANGE By F. HopKinson Smith 


“‘ These simple tales contain more of the real art of character drawing than a score of 
novels of the day.”—V. Y. Evening Post. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM By H. G. Wells 


Remarkable stories, full of comedy, tragedy and prophecy, told with great skill. 
$1.50. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES By Carter Goodloe 


Stories full of life, romance and adventure at a post of the Northwest mounted police 


1000 miles from civilization. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By the Rt. Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Cheaper Edition, with Portrait. Vols. I.,1I., III. Crown 8vo. Each, $2.00 net. By mail, $2.18. 
*,* Volume I. of this Edition was issued as Part I. of the original Edition. It has been largely rearranged, carefully revised, 
and in part rewritten. A new Preface and a Portrait of the author also appear in this Edition, 


THE CRISIS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
A History of Gettysburg and the Wilderness 
By CECIL BATTINE, Captain Fifteenth King’s Hussars. With a Colored Illustration of the 
Battle-Flags of the Confederacy and 6 Maps. 8vo. $5.00. 


** We have not space at command to follow Captain Battine’s excellently lucid narrative, but must be content with generally 
Tene of it to our readers. They can hardly find a more satisfactory narrative, with so much matter in so moderate a space. 
The sto yee of serious fighting is compressed into something less than four hundred pages. Then comes a chapter in which 
the lessons of the war are drawn in a very instructive way.”—Spectator, London. 


CUBA AND THE INTERVENTION 
By ALBERT G. ROBINSON (‘“‘A.G. R.’’). Crown 8vo, Cloth. Net, $1.80. By mail, $1.92. 


mr, book which gives one an excellent idea from the Cuban point of view of the first steps toward the formation of the present 
republ 

“From documents and reports, but better than all from personal investigation, the author has collected material of the greatest 
value for the future historian, for the statesman, and for the general observer of events. There are interesting chapters on the first 
ha of intervention, on the military occupation, on the Platt amendment, and the struggle for tariff concessions.”—-Chicago 


me THE UNITED STATES AND PORTO RICO 
With Special Reference to the Problems Arising Out of Our Contact with the 
Spanish American Civilization 
By LEO S. ROWE, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Member of the Commission to Re- 
vise and Compile the Laws of Porto Rico (1900-1901), Chairman of the Porto Rican Commission 
(1901-1902). Crown 8vo. Pp. 280. Price, $1.30 net. By mail, $1.40. 


PORT ARTHUR 
Three Months with the Besiegers: A Diurnal of Occurents 
By FREDERIC VILLIERS 
With 35 Illustrations, 2 Facsimiles, and a Map. 8vo. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.64. 
These accounts of Japanese insistence and Russian resistance are the finest pictures of the war up to the present time. 
rmy 








“ 


The work is fully illustrated with a number of photographs, many of which have value far beyond their pictorial merits.”—Arm 


and Navy Register. THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, author of “‘ Through the Lands of the Serb.”” With Illustrations and 
Map. 8vo. $4.00 net. By mail, $4.16. 


“Miss Durham, who has made six journeys through the peninsula, has executed her task with singular force and vivacity. 
She presents an unconventional view of the situation. . . Hers is one of the most entertaining books that the season has pro- 
duced. It is more than entertaining—it has genuine value asa pleture of a group of peoples who still belong to the Middle Ages.” 


ieee TWO ARGONAUTS IN SPAIN 


By JEROME HART. New Edition. With 36 Full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. $1.40 
net. By mail, $1.50. 

*,* Only a few months have elapsed since the publication (in San Francisco) of the first edition of this book; therefore the text 

in this new edition remains unchanged. The reissue, however, has given opportunity to add largely to the number of illustra- 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


By EMLIN McCLAIN, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court of Iowa; sometime Lecturer on Con- 
stitutional Law at the State University of Iowa; Author of ‘‘A Treatise on the Criminal Law,”’ 
etc. With Bibliographies, an Appendix of Documents, and Index. (American Citizen Series.) 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xxviii-438. $2.00. 

This book is not, on the one hand, a theoretical exposition of the general principles of government nor, on the other, a mere 
description of the workings of the state and federal governments and their various departments. But, as its title imports, so far 
as the accomplishment corresponds to the purpose, it is an exposition of the principles of an established system; and it is intended 
to afford to the reader an explanation of the important events of the history of our government, and the means of intelligently 
comprehending the problems constantly arising, the solution of which will make our constitutional history of the future. In short, 
if the book serves its purpose, it will enable the person who intelligently uses it to reach a rational and correct conception of the 
nature anu meaning of the constitutions of the United States and of his state, and to understand the essential features of the gov- 
ernments provided for by such constitutions.—From AUTHOR’s PREFACE. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.66. 
“All are excellent ‘mysteries’ and such as attract the curious or speculative mind.”— Westminster Gazette. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., - 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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of 437 
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Regular 
Prices of 
The 

A Historians’ 
History 

] about 

to be 
with- 
drawn. 











THE BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. 


Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., Formerly Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum, writes concerning 


The Historians’ History of the World 


History is a drama, and the drama for 
the stage must always be more influential 
than the drama for the closet. To awaken 
a living interest in history in the popular 
mind it is needful to have recourse in the 
first instance, as far as possible, to the 
original narrator of things seen, next to 
the contemporary who records what he 
has heard, lastly to the subsequent his- 
torians mainly in the proportion to their 
ability to depict the scenes which passed 
before the eye of contemporaries, and to 
reproduce the thoughts and emotions 
which these begot in them. In a word, 
the great requisites for the history whose 
appeal is to the people, independently of 
those merits which may well constitute 
the delight of the statesman and the 
scholar, are that it should be pictorial 
and dramatic. 

Such is the thought which appears to 
have presided over the conception of the 
book, or rather the library, of which we 
have to speak, Zhe Historians’ History 
of the World, unquestionably the boldest 
attempt yet made to bring history to the 
people, and the most extensive in scale 
Its character is tersely summed up in the 
first line of the prospectus, ‘‘The drama. 
tization of history is the guiding principle 
of this work.’”? Thatis, the course of his- 
tory is to be made to pass before the eye 
of the modern reader, so far as may be, 
as a spectacle, instead of being instilled 
into him as a dissertation. 

This dramatic character distinguishes 
The Historians’ History from other re 
markable literary enterprises of the period, 
which equally bespeak the prevailing wish 
to reduce the bulk and preserve the es- 
sence of history. 


(Signed) RICHARD GARNETT. 
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Im- 
mediate 
Orders 


can 


be 


accepted 
at 


the 

low 
Intro- 
ductory 
Prices, 


Send Orders AT ONCE (write if you have not 
seen a Specimen Volume) to 


THE OUTLOOR, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ANDREWS’S Botany All the Year Round. With Flora 
AVERY’S School Chemistry - - : - 
CAMERON’S Tales of France 

EARLE’S Medea of Euripides - - - : : 
GATEWAY Series of English Texts. Henry van Dyke, Editor 
HAYSER and MONTESER’S Brief German Course - 
HELLER’S Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur, Revised 
ROARH’S Economy in Education - - ° 
ROBINSON’S Selections from Roman Law 

ROLFE’S Shakespeare. Revised Edition 





An illustrated descriptive catalogue of High School and College Text-Books 
will be sent to any address on request. Correspondence is cordially invited 
and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON 














NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO | 





Important Spring Fiction 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


A Tale of the Great Southwest 
By Eoirn M. NIcHOLL 





This is a novel of uncommon power and strength, as well as heart interest. The story is one of 
affinity ; of the “human touch” that draws man and woman together wherever it appears in its 
might, regardless of any obstacles. It is a thoroughly American story, full of good red blood and 
life, enlivened with humor, and rich in an unusually large number of such characters as win and 
hold the attention of readers. 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland ~ - - 


MISS BILLY 


A Neighborhood Story 


By Epirn K. Sroxety and Marion K. Hurp 


‘* Miss Billy *’ will interest any reader; those who only want a good story, full 
of rich humor and character study, and those, of whom there are many, who like to 
see what energy and tact can do in the way of improving streets and homes in those 
sections most in need of it, and general social uplift. It isa charming story of what 
one irrepressible young woman accomplished in a neighborhood almost as unpromis- 
ing as the celebrated ‘* Cabbage Patch.” 


Illustrated by Charles Copeland - - $1.50 


‘SEND FOR FREE COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company * "secon" 
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From JoHN LANE’S SPRING LIST 








Vicar and their conversation 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER 


SOMETIME VICAR OF MORWENSTOW 


With numerous illustrations by J. Ley PeTHyBRipGe and others. 
N. Y. EVENING POST:—* One of the most interesting literary records of the nineteenth century,” 
Containing much new material, newly discovered letters, and an inte 


By his Son-in-Law, C. E. Byles 


resting account of Tennyson’s visit to the 
N. Y. EVENING POST :—*‘ One of the most vivid portraits of the laureate in print.” 





By ALBERT F’. CALVERT 
Author of ‘The Alhambra,” 
‘* Impressions of Spain,” etc. 

With numerous illustrations re- 
produced from portraits, ticle- 
« s and illustrations of early 
editions.-Tercentenary Edition 


12mo. $1 25 net 





A PRINCE TO 
ORDER 
A NOVEL 


By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
The adventures of an involun- 


pretender to the throne of 
on kcagioney kingdom—a dash- 
ing romance. 
12mo. $1.50 





THE MORALS OF 


DUNTON 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. A Biographical 
and Critical Study by James Douglas. 
WITH LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SWINBURNE, MEREDITH, WHISTLER, 
THE ROSSETTIS, BRET HARTE,{ETC. 
Profusely illustrated in photogravure 


and half-tone. 


8vo. $3.50 net 


NEW YORK GLOBE :—"One of the most de- 
lightful volumes in a year that was especially 
rich in biography.” 


8vo. $5.00 net 
THE LIFE OF BOOKS AND 
CERVANTES THEODORE WATTS- PERSONALITIES 


By H. W. NEvINsON 
Included in these criticisms and 
studies is a notable apprecia- 
tion of Heine. 


12mo. $1.25 net 





CONSTANCE 
WEST 
A NOVEL 
By E. R. PunsHoNn 


A picture of life in the wilds of 
Canada—a tale of the course of 


jealousy. 
1 2mo. $1.50 








‘ MARCUS ORDEYNE 
7 A NOVEL 

By Witu14M J. Locke 
Author of ‘: Where Love is,” 
“The Usurper,” **Idols,”* etc. 
12mo. $1.50 
A new novel by one of the 
strongest writers of fiction. 


. DEAR FATHERLAN 
A NOVEL 

By Ex-Li£vuTENANT BILsE 
12mo. $1.50 
P Author of “ Life in a Garrison 
Town,” ‘The Military novel 
suppressed by the German Gov 
ernment.” 
“Strong and Striking.” 
NEWARK NEWS. 








WITH THE 
PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


THE GREAT PILGRIMAGE OF 
A. H. 1319; A. D. 1902 
By Hans: Kuan 


Special correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Post, and WiuFrip SparRoy, author of 
‘* Persian Children of the Royal Family.” 
With an introduction by Proressor A. Vam- 
BERY. 


Illustrated from the Pilgrim’s Photographs. 
Svo. $3.50 net 


‘Far superior toany other account in En- 
glish.”"—Dr. TatcorT WILLIAMS. 





THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY CHILD 
By Epwarp H. Cooper 
Author of “ Wyemarke and the 

Sea Fairies.” 

12mo. $1.50 
A charming discussion of child 
life. 





WIDDICOMBE 
A Romance of the Devonshire 
Moors. 

By M. P. W1icocks 
12mo. $1.50 
A tale of the clash of old tradi- 
tion and later thought and the 
subtleties of a vigorous wo- 
man’s heart. 

















The POEMS of William Watson 


Edited and arranged by J. A. Spender 
With portrait. Two volumes. 


$2.50 net 


LONDON TIMES:—“ William Watson Le above all things, 
an artist who is proud of his calling and conscientious in 
every syllable that he writes. To appreciate his work you 
must take it as a whole, for he isin a line with the high 
priests of poetry, reared like one, in the shadow of Delphic 
pr and ries,and weighing every word uf his 
utterance before it is given to the world.” 


12mo. 











NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE 


Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of 
Bonaparte. 1769-1793. 
By Oscar Browning 

8vo. With Portraits. $2.00 net 


The youth and upbringing of the first Napoleon has 
never before been attempted in detail and the un- 
dertaking by such an eminent authority as Mr. 
Browning will be welcomed by ali interested in the 








JOHN LANE 


Send for Spring List 
G67 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





AMERICAN PIONEERS STORIES OF THE WAR OF INDE- 
By W. A. and BLANCHE S. MOWRY Just ready PENDENCE 
Stories of action and incident showing the country’s growth. By E. T. TOMLINSON In press 
OLD TALES AND MODERN IDEALS STORIES OF THE WAR OF 1812 
By J. H. PHILLIPS Just d By E. T. TOMLINSON In press 
y a Se or Carer Two volumes of history in story form, dealing with some of 
Twenty-five essays, encouraging high principles of practical the many deeds of heroism that marked the two great 
living as well as ideals. struggles. 














Stories of the States 
MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY By J. A. C. CHANDLER $.65 


Biographies from the long list of Virginia’s famous sons. 


THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE STATE By JACQUES W. REDWAY 65 


Picturesque and characteristic incidents in the development and growth of the State. 


GEORGIA HISTORY STORIES By J. H. CHAPPELL 1.00 
Important events and dramatic episodes in Georgia from its foundation to the Civil War. 
MAKERS OF ARKANSAS HISTORY By J. H. REYNOLDS In press 


A history of Arkansas from its settlement to the present day, told biographically. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





































TWO BOOKS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
ON TOPICS OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 





THE AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY 


By WILLIAM A. SINCLAIR 
With an introduction by THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 400 pp. Net, $1.50; by post, $1.62 


This book, written by one of the ablest and best educated colored men of the time, gives the first comprehensive account 
of the condition of the — since his emancipation and contains just the information that the American voters and readers 
need to enable them to understand the burning race questions of to-day. 

Colonel HiGGINnsON says of it in his introduction: “It is in almost all respects admirable, and shows much more 
thoroughness in dealing with both sides than any book recently produced.” 


PARIS and THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION | 


By ALVAN FRANCIS SANBORN 
With over 72 Illustrations (25 full page) drawn by VAUGHAN TROWBRIDGE 


8vo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 424 pp. Net, $3.50; by post, $3.75. 


An intensely interesting study of the revolutionary element in all the strata of Parisian society, from the anarchist laborer 
to the leading writers and artists, many of whom, while in no way classified as socialist or anarchist, are as truly revolutionary 


in spirit. 

fn this book Mr. Sanborn tells who and what the revolutionist is, what he wants and how he expects to get it, and how 
he gets himself heard. He shows what part in the revolutionary movement is being taken by the laborer, the criminal, the 
student, and by the literature and the art of to-day. Although the study is of fore life, its appeal has no national limita- 
tions. In portraying conditions in Paris, it discloses the principles of human nature that underlie feelings of unrest which are 
world-wide in their manifestation, and its interpretation of these principles will prove full of suggestion to the thinking 
American reader who wishes to understand the trend of radical thought in his own country. 











SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, 2%4‘r°w Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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“THE KING OF LEXICONS” 


Webster’s New Standard 












DICTIONARY 








Awarded Gold Medal Diploma by Superior Jury, Louisiana Pnrchase Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904. Other awards received at Osaka, Japan, 1903; Charleston, 1902; Buffalo, 1901. 
Great Honor. This ‘King of Lexicons’’ has been unanimously adopted by the Chicago Board of 

Education, for use in the Public Schools. 


Highest Distinction of Merit that the World can Bestow 


Another 


The work has deservedly won the 





Definitions 


treated in Appendixes 
All New and Recently 
Coined Words defined 
762 pages; 900 
illustrations oi 
all kinds 
26 full-page 
Charts and 


6,000 Encyclopedic Subjects 











Six Colored 





Plates 


People. 


Library Edition 
762 pages. Over 900 illustra- 
tions. 30 full-page plates, 
11 in colors. Flexible leath: 
er, polished green edges. 
thumb-indexed, en- 
closed in box, . $2. 50 


Size 6x8 inches, 





Encyclopedic Edition 


Over 900 illustrations. 762 
pages. 26 full-page plates, 
six incolors. Half leather, 
stamped in gold, sprinkled 


edges, thumb- $1 50 
' 


indexed, 




















——————- NOTABLE DEPARTMENTS 
Upward of 100,000 Words and 


Pronounc 
Biographica 
Dictionary 
Gazetteer of 
the World 
Dictionary of 
Biblical, 
Classical, 
Mythological and 
Historical Names 
Musical and Legal Terms 


Medical Words and Symbols 

Scientific Etymology 
Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations 
i% inch thick. Weight, 2i ibs. 

THE ONLY DICTIONARY EVER PUBLISHED CONTAINING 
ga 27 SPECIAL COPYRICHTED FEATURES -—@g 
invaluable for Teachers, Students, Lawyers, Stenographers, Literary and Professional 

Endorsed by Educators, Press and Public Everywhere 


School Edition 


63x65 ins. bd ne 840 en- 
gravings, 14 full-page plates, 
cloth, marbled edges. 
special cover, indexed, 85¢c 
Plain edges, not in- 
dexed, . 15¢ 


if twee want the Best, get the Gold Medal Edition bearing Laird & Lee’ $ imprint 








Salva-Webster Dict. 


Spanish-English, Eng.- 
Spanish. ,000 words 
and definitions. Colored 
maps. List of Consulates. 
Conversations, etc. Illus- 
trated. Limpcloth, 30e. 
as, style, indexed, 

60c. Flexible leather, 
full gilt, indexed, $1.00 


Standard Spanish Dict. 


In use by U. S. Govern- 
ment. Only Vest-Pocket 
Dictionary giviu ro- 
nuuciation in full. Col- 
ored maps. Silk cloth, 
indexed, 25e. Morocco, 
gilt, indexed, 50c, 














The New Modern Webster 


Ideal for District and 
Primary Schools. Half 
a million in use. 60,000 
words and definitions. 
435 a. 160 engrav- 
ings. x 4% inches. 
School Ba tion, stiff cloth, 
25e. Desk Edition, stiff 
silk, 50c. Full Russia 
Leather, full &* thumb- 
indexed, $1.00. 

**Kaiser’’ peettenees 
(Vest-Pocket) German- 
English English-German. 
Pronunciation in both 
languages. Cloth, double 
index, 25c. Leather, gilt, 
double index, §0c. 








OTHER HANDY DICTIONARIES, 16mo, and VEST-POCKET Editions 


Littre-Webster Dict. 
French-English English- 
French. (Vest-Pocket.) 
60,000 words, definitions 
and idioms. Silk cloth, 
double index, 25e. Rus- 
sia leather, gilt, double 
index, 50c. 

Grimm-Webster Dict, 
German - English Eng- 
lish-German. 434x5% in. 
30,000 words. New Putt- 
kammer Orthography. 
Inestimable for teachers 
and travelers. Lim 
cloth, 25e. Stiff sil 
cloth, double index, 50e. 
Morocco, fnll gilt, double 
index, $1.00, 















For sale at all bookstores, by all jobbers, news companies and school-book supply dealers, 
or sent direct, on receipt of price, by publishers. 


LAIRD 6 LEE, 263-265 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, 





U. S. A. 
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A FEW OF LITTLE, BROWN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 





THE OUTLOOK BEAUTIFUL 


By LILIAN WHITING 
Author of ** The World Beautiful ’’ etc. 


Miss Whiting’s new book deals with the mys- 
tery of death and the relations between life that 
is now and that which is tocome. The theme is 
as universal as life itself. 

Contents :—The Delusion of Death; Realize 
the Ideals; Friendship, a Divine Relation; The 
Ethereal Realm; The Supreme Parpose of Jesus ; 
An Inward Stillness; The Miracle Moment. 

16mo. Decorated cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.08. 

White and gold, in box, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.35. 





THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
Author of ‘‘ Power Through Repose’’ etc. 


Miss Call shows us how we may be spared the 
pain and annoyance of doing right in the wrong 
way, avoid the distressing waste of nervous force, 
and gain new life and power for work. 

She treats: How to Sleep Restfully; Resist- 
ance; Hurry, Worry, and Irritability; Nervous 
Tears; Self-Consciousness; The Circumstances 
of Life; Self-control, etc. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 net, Postpaid, $1.38 





stirring, refreshing tale.’’ 


An Old World Romance of Love and Daring 


MY LADY CLANCARTY 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, Author of ‘‘On the Red Staircase’’ etc. 


“* As fetching a romance as modern fancy has woven about old threads of fact,”’ says the 
New York World, while the Chicago Record-Herald pronounces it ‘‘a wholesome, vigorous, 


Superbly illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Stephens. t2mo. $1.50. 





At all Booksellers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers, Boston 











IRECENT PUBLICATIONS 





TORY OF ENGLAND. 
List price $1.40. 


adapted for use in colleges and the 
best high schools. 


CHEYNEY’S SHORT HIS- } TRUSTS, POOLS and CORPORATIONS 


A scholarly work admirably Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 





Myers’ Ancient History. 
REVISED EDITION. 
List price $1.50. _— 
A thorough revision of the most 
widely used text-book on the sub- 
ject. 





THE 


y WiiiiaM Z. RiIPLey 


Retail price $2.15 net. 


A collection of important contributions by 
economic and legal specialists bearing upon the 
greatest problem in domestic politics now before 
the country. 

From a review in the Wall Street Journal :— 
It is with great satisfaction that we welcome a 
volume which in so practical a way will con- 

g tribute to the establishment of 





MYERS’ MEDIAEVAL AND | publicity and government 


GREEK nonramion. | Grin arte 
& ; ies, but a 
Pp AINTER’ S ART A ounsenian Voens to the revised J Who in any degree are inter- 


edition of Myers’ “Ancient History.” § ested in the problem of the 





By IRENE WEIR 
Art Director in the Brookline (Mass.) Schools. 
Retail price $3.00 net. 


Intended for the student and the general 
chapters as follows: A brief history of Greek 


mural painting in Greece and Italy. 





— as applied to architecture an 
reco-Egyptian portraits and Greco-Roman mosaics — and 





reader, this book presents an interesting description of the 
painter's art in Greece. It comprises an introduction and five 
inting—vase 


a 


corporations. 
ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF 


WESTERN EUROPE. 

Tass petes $1.60. 
An epoch-making text-book, solving 
in an entirely satisfactory manner 
the problem of proportion. 


ROBINSON’S READINGS IN 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. vou.1 


List price $1.50. 
A valuable collection of extracts 
from vivid, first-hand accounts of 
persons, events, and institutions. 










sculpture — 
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An American Encyclopedia 


@ Its subjects embrace a'l nations, all people, all things. It is written by Americans, 
edited by Americans, prepared entirely from an American standpoint for American 
people. Nothing within the scope of human knowledge omitted. The publication of 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


represents the completion of one of the greatest literary enterprises ever undertaken 
in the United States. 

@ The Editors-in-Chief: Danret Corr Gitman, LL.D.; Harry Tuurston Pxcx, Ph.D., 
L.H.D.; Frank Moore Cosy, M.A., assisted by over 400 eminent American scholars, 
have brought together in this encyclopedia a greater fund of accurate informa- 
tion, on a greater range of subjects, more profusely illustrated than has 
ever before been included in any encyclopedia in English. — : 

@ It is published by one of the oldest and best known publishing houses in the 
United States. ; 

@ It contains 16,329 pages, treating 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. 
Every article is newly written. You can go to The New International with confidence 
that you will find what you wish to know. The matter is not ten or twenty years 
old, but brought right down into the year 1904. iad 
@_ To accompany the encyclopedia, we have a companion volume containing 
courses for study and reading in The New International, which will greatly increase 
the value of the encyclopedia to you. a 


A HANDSOME BOOK FREE So 


@ We will send to anyone who is interested in knowing about this great International o° POR) ifs 
Encyclopedia—a handsome 80-page book which tells all about encyclopedias, their 
advantages and defects. It tells how this encyclopedia was made, and why ; who w ® 
made it, and a thousand other interesting things about it. It is an entertaining § os" 
and instructive book, with maps, full-page colored illustrations, and sample a goyr 
pages from The New International. a) s ox 
@ If you have no encyclopedia, or have an old, unreliable one, or if you © 
have been tempted to purchase one of the bargain-counter editions, you Ss 
: gv ge : ‘ 
should read this book. set fof ta 
@ We are not offering a work whose only merit is its cheapness. SPR is Sf ff ae 
The New International Encyclopedia at its price will prove @ : ‘ r ‘ 
the best bargain of your life, and the price is within your ag 
reach ; the payments so easy that anyone can meet them. -< oo BGs 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers @ g9¢@3" oe 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York Pe Sees a ” i, 
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RUSSIA 


Is the latest issue in the Series of Photogravure 
Illustrated Books. Translated from the standard 
French works of Theophile Gautier and others, 
with additions by Florence McIntyre Tyson, includ- 
ing the Fall of Port Arthur and the most recent 
revolutionary episodes. 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fifty superb Phologravure Plates are features of 
a book which, for timely interest, value, and exquisite 
printing and binding, reaches the highest point of 
American workmanship. 

A handsome illustrated brochure describing and 
giving prices of this and fifty simular volumes will 
be sent on request. 

For Sale in All Bookstores. 


THE QUAKERESS 


A Tale, by MAX ADELER 
(Charles Heber Clark) 


Author of ‘‘ Captain Bluitt’’ and ‘‘ Out of the Hurly 
Burly,’’ of which more than one million 
have been sold 
The Quakeress has been brought up in the quiet 
way characteristic of her sect, but when she meets the 
dashing young Southerner the incidents happen in lively 


fashion. A thrilling story of war time in Maryland and 
the beautiful Schuylkill Valley, 


Illustrated in Color by George Gibbs 
Grey Cloth, Inlay, 12mo, 400 pages, $1.50 


SOCIAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD 


Studies in Human and Divine Inter-Relationship 


By RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D. 
Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College. 


“The author has written a book for the times. ‘ Social 
Law in the Spiritual World’ is a strong yet simple treat- 
ment of the deepest problems of life. The essays are 
written with an intelligent appreciation of the complexi- 
ties and subtleties of the subject and illumined b religious 
love and faith, A book of comfort and good p Sewn 7 


—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
. “He is at home in modern psychology and tells it effect- 
ively for his purposes in freedom from technicalities,” 
—The Outlook. 


Vellum Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, gilt top, uncut edges. 
Price $1.25 net. 


Postage 10 cents, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Publishers, Philadelphia. 












THE BIBLE cman xarion 


NOV. 10.1898. 





ENTIRELY NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


with New Twentieth Century Helps 
arranged Under One Alphabet 

i Practical Bible Dictionary, includ- 
ny Bhs wing Subject Index, Cheonnry, 
Chronologies, Harmony, Botany, etc., under 
One Alphabet. 





JUST ISSUE—"""—" 


OXFORD SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BIBLE 


trated, with New Helps arranged 
Under One Alphabet. An ideal Bible for 
a Sunday-school scholar. 








‘These are the only teachers’ and Scholars’ 
Bibles having all the Helps arranged Under 
One Alphabet. For sale by all booksellers. 
Send for catalogue. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















BEST DICTIONARIES 


in the market 
English-German and German-English 


FLUEGEL — SCHMIDT — TANGER 


2 vols., half leather, $5.20 postpaid. 


TEIEME-—PREVUSSERFR 
2 vols. in one, half leather, $4.25 postpaid. 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 


aa” BOOKS &: 


Catalogues free. 
Correspondence solicited. 


LEMCHE @® BUECHNER 


11 East 17th St., New York 


BRANGH STORE: 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 





FOR SALE: 
The Library of the Late Chariton T. 
Lewis, LL. D., of New York. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
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JUST. PUBLISHED 
8vo. 202 pp. Cloth $1. Paper cover 50c. 


FOOD PRESERVATIVES 


THEIR 


Advantages and Proper Use 
THE PRACTICAL Versus THE THEORETICAL 


SIDE OF THE 


PURE FOOD PROBLEM 
By R. G. ECCLES, M. D., Phar. D. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By E, W. DUCKWALL, M. S. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts. New York. 
Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





W 4NTED-—Editors. Clergymen and other, educated men of 

business ability to represent us. Weekly salary or guar- 

ansee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, MEAD 
-, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W, Bowen, Publisher, 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 








Only Authorized Edition 


This edition of the Bible is the only version authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, and their endorse- 
ment appears on back of title page. Ask for 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


The latest, greatest and best 
translation of the Scriptures 
into English. Words and 
phrases in use at the time of 
the old version, full of meaning 

then, but obsolete and difficult to understand 
now, are replaced in this new version by 
equivalents that are perfectly intelligible to 
modern readers. 

Published in over 70 sty!es, prices 35c. to $12. 
Teachers’ Edition. $2.25 to $10. New Testa- 
ment alone, 15c. to $2.50. Sold by all book- 
sellers. Catalogue and Specimen pages sent 
free. Address 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York 











Romeike Bureau 
of Press Cuttings 


Telephone 1118 Gramercy 


33 Union Square, New York 


Wide-awake business and professional men 
and women keep posted on all current subjects 
of interest to them by subscribing to the Rome- 
ike Bureau, which furnishes the very latest in- 
formation obtainable right down to date 
through clippings from newspapers and maya- 
zines published throughout the civilized world. 


Book Reviews and Religious 
Subjects a Specialty 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


BRANCHES 
London Vienna 
Paris Rome 
Berlin Sydney 


and Mexico 

















WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty years, and the phrase 
‘*Save on Books”’ has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty second Street, New York. 














EDUCATION 


eadin aw ool 
a ee ia = Rel ’ 


Instruction 
for the bar of any state. Improved 
fn od 0} 





Thirteenth Year. 

f instruction, combining the Text-Book, 

Lecture and Case sook methods. Approved by § 

thebench and bar. Three Courses: College, Post- 

Graduate and Business Law. The Une-Price 
School. Writeto-day for Catalogue, 

a ~ Corres : _—_rtcae, School of Law, 

Reaper B Chicago. 








In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, Roxie MAS. 


A Superior Home School for Bo 
Summer Camp. J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M. Prin, 


Adirondack 
Summer Art School! . 


Art—Manual Training—Nature Study 


Two miles from Lake Saranac, seven wie from Lake Placid. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, Director 
Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia. ist June to ist Oct. 
Address until June ist, The blic Industrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia. After ist June, P.O. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street). 
Mr. CHARLES Az Wansta, Teacher of Life Classes 
Mr. Howarp CHAN R CHRISTY, Teacher of illustration. 
Drawing, Painting, Miiustration, Composition 
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ESTEY ORGANS 


Have stood at the head since 1846. 
When considering the purchase of 
an Organ, no matter how large or 
how small, do not fail to consult with 
us. Estimates and specifications will 
be furnished by addressing 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 








414 Majestic Buildieg, Donut, Mich. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies atid of all ones with competent teachers. Assists 


teachers in TANLAN . FRENCH, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y. 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


fonqem vo. ea” 38 to 85 days. 
Cost, $ Information free. 
ay D. TEMPL E, 
Waterto 


wn, W. Mas 














Pe ue yp Comprehensive Tours. 24th 
Season. LeaveJune 21 and gay % [faes 
pugs 9. bor Geet. 2. Visiting Gt. Britain, 


the Continent. Strict] y first- 
pn as methods of travel. Address 
Mrs. M C LEY, Tngianapolts, Ind,, or 
oe wot St.. N. Y. City. 


-CLARKH’S TOURS. 


High class tours under best management, membership limited to 
fifteen, leave lev. White Star Line rr April 29, May 18, June 15, 
June 24. ster now. Other to 


FRANK C. CLARK, . 113 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE 


Sailings from three Ports. Rates unusually low. Strictly limi 
First less throughout. BOOKLET READY. a 

MARSTERS & KINPORTS 
3 West 29th Street, Room 705, 








NEW YORK. 
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St.Paul 


AN D 

\ [i 3 Dp | * 
There are four magnificent fast daily trains 
via the Chicago & North-Western Railway 

from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis and 

two to Superior and Duluth. 

This is the direct route. Its double-track line, 


complete block signal system, and other provi- 


sions forsafety andspeed are without a superior. 
The service and equipment found on such trains as the famous 
electric-lighted North-Western Limited to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and the electric-lighted ee ple reel Limited to the Head-of- 
the-Lakes, include all that skill and liberal expenditure can provide 
for comfortable and luxurious travel. 


Beginning June 1, round-trip summer tourist tickets will be on sale daily 
from Chicago at the rate of $16.00 round trip cost. Paul and Minneapolis, 

and $20.00 round trip to Superior and Duluth, with correspondingly 

low rates from all points. 


All agents sell tickets via this line, 































BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ 5 Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS { Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY-—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 
Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager. 


Do You Want a Pleasant Home? 


I have one in a beautiful location on a high elevation, 30 minutes from City Hall, New York, 5 minutes from station. Friends who 
have been living with me are called away, and I will rent furnished, provided I remain in the house asa boarder. If not, I should prefer. 
to sell, which I will do on easy terms to the right party. Modern house, 10 rooms and bath, fine verandas, beautiful views. Water, air and 
surroundings the best. Heated by hot water, lighted by gas. Lot 8 feet front, 140 feet deep. My board will pay half the rent if I find the 
right tenant, and if both should wish such an arrangement. Rent $50 per month, or will sell at $7,500, half down, balance on easy terms, . 
Good train service, Address A. L.'8., Post Office box 165, New York, 
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Raat sene af re KER 3 i 
THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


* The Grandest Spot in all America” 


a . Lakes of blue set with isles of emerald. Canoeing, Bath- 
ms, 4 ing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. 


























rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay fever unknown. 
Less than a day’s journey from principal American cities via 

are Falls, Detroit, Chicago. Solid trains from Buffalo and 
oronto, 

Haudsomely illustrated descriptive matter free 
Apply to G, T, Batt, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Grand Trunk Railway System, Montreal, 

Quebec, or Muskoka Navigation Company, 
Toronto, Canada, 










’ Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike 





















Mon ionamin 


TO EUROPE 1905. |THE ABBOTSFORD 


Four personally conducted tours. 





4 Days $245. He] Days om (Convenient for families or ladies alone) 
Cost covers all expenses New York to New York. Illustrated 186 Se ae 5 oy Mass. 
tineraries sent free. , elephone, Back Bay 
Address BAKER & GIBSON, 93-99 Nassau St., New York. A strictly first-class family hotel for permanent or tran- 





sient guests, if engagedin advance. Near Back Bay Station, 
Trinity Place Station, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Trinity Church. One block from electric cars to all 
theatres, public places and suburbs. 


As Nos eS A Bhsie MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. . 
DIGHY, NOVA. scoTirAa. 


EGYPT and PALESTINE LOUR LODGE 


Write for our Problem of the East. It will help you to de- 
cide when and how to see the Orient. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon 8t., Boston. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


12th year. Private—select parties—limited in number. 
June 24, Mediterranean trip. July 1, Central Basepe. July 
1, Norway and North Cape. July 8, British Isles and France. 
Cost from $285 to $510—everything included. Illustrated 
booklet G and full particulars, address 






SAC Omars® | 





Oo} 
fon prrru ne ee 





AND 
MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one manage- 
ment. Write AUBREY Brown for Booklets, Etc, 
KING BUROPEAN TOURS, 


OGhe 
385 Cumberland &t,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM ho re ham 


Select A of nano, end mental poston received. in 

ears’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in - 

lown, N_Y¥., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. Washington, D. C. 
C. SPENt ER KINNEY. M. D.. Easton, Pa. 
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Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rockies. The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 

A limited pevty, prationse and ladies, planning trip. abvut four Metropolitan tandard of Excellence. 

weeks in July and August. Address Robert C. Bryant Rockford, Il. At lutely modern aod high classin all detail. 
ADIRONDACKS. American aod European Plans. 

oat aa ant £.COtaES, 8 cAMP, ohare Plscia, apply to the Heal JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 














Estate Agent at Saranac Lake, N. Y 








. 









“WILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 
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THE MONTOWESE 


INDIAN NECK, BRANFORD, CONN. 


At the widest part of Long Island Sound. The most 
beautiful location on the entire coast. Particularly desir- 
able for families. Rooms with private baths. Golf, tennis, 
bathing, boating, music and other amusements. Hotel ac- 
commodates 225. Send for booklet. 

W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Ocean end of Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N.J. 





Rooms en suite with bath. Long distance 
‘Telephones in rooms. Elevator to street 
leyel. Booklet mailed. 


WM. R. HOOD. 


Royal Palace Hotel, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
Directly on the Beach. 
The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast. 
NEW AND MODERN. 

300 fine ocean front rooms, en suite, with hot and 
cold fresh and sea water baths. Special Casino 
service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
of rooms. 








CHARLES B, PREITYMAN, Owner and Proprietor, 
: LYMAN J. WATROUS, Manager. 








Dry and 
Social and series” 
Scenic — 
Genter “APLEW ¥O0p =." 
of the alias Free from 
White AND COTTAGES Hay Fever 
Mountains t ° 


pens 
July 6th 
SUPERIOR GOLF LINKS 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Nearly opposite. Accommodates 130. Moderate rates. Opens 


June 15th, 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION. 
Leon H. CiLuEy, Manager. 


DESIRABLE COTTAGES TO RENT. 
Booking N. Y. Office, 3 Park Place. 

















The LEXINGTON 
a ew a 8t. uref House, = 
A quiet, homelike feutty beieek end seein qm wood 
private and public baths; steam heat; electric 1 ight. ctcn ot 815 
per week and u - It is as clean as anew cent. People come 
again and send their friends, A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


be te An ideal place at which 
to rest for a week, or 
longer, after the hard 





First class in 

GOSHEN, N. Y. every t. The home 

lifeis a Pogpomnest and pleasant feature. Spectai rates rates during 
April and May to readers of the INDEPENDEN' 





COUNTRY PROPERTY 
MARION, MASS. sale and fore for 


WILLIAM 4 ANDREW, Insurance and Real Esta 








The Governor Van Ness Mansion 


FURNISHED. This old, historic place has 18 rooms, 

large grounds, fine shade, grass tennis court, superb loca- 
tion, with lake and mountain view. It is for rent from 
July 1st to Sept. Terms, $300. Suitable for large 
family or house party. Address 


E. HENRY POWELL, ~- Burlington, Vt. 
~ CRE, MAINE 


tn the Norwood Farm Section. t the “Barnacle” cottage 10 roo 
ya ample - Apply to A. D. F. Hamlin, 106 Morningside 


1! 2 ae ae ee Be od 








TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 
the best and “tron device tor -. At 






copies from typewritten ori 
we will shi complete duplisann 
cap size, without deposit, on ten 


10) days’ ~— 
Wee Fea rade : “ 6$5 net. 


THE i - DAUS DUPLICATOR e 
Daus Buildiog, 9 111 John St., New York che: 








Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 








723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Wardrobe Trunks. 





32 YEARS 







_ to consumers exclusively, 
I vi oP ca | 


= pt —B 
ISLAY 
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As good as s 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world selling 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for ex- 


pri 
make styles of ehicl Canopy 
No, 649. Top Buggy. Price complete $40, and 65 styles of fae cy. by 
s 


Elkhart Cosvieas @ Harn Harness o Mf. Co. Ei Elkhart, Ind, 


Selling 
Direct. 

















. Price c 
PO somed . W, As good as = $25 more. 
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THE LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


is the kind that appeals to particular people 
who wish to be sure about the purity of 
their food supply. 

It is used in the best-equip Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs and Institutions, amon 
them the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Hollan 
House, Plaza Hotel, Savarin Restaurant, 
Imperial Hotel, Union Club, University 
Club, New York Hospital. 


the m prater in 
consumption otice. It is easily cleaned 
and affords no piace for ——_—_ lod 

oly nited 8S 


The leading m Architects and Sanitary 
qupente spe Lorillard Retrigera- 
tors to the exclusion of all otners, 


We build Lorillard Refrigerators to 

order for Families, Institutions, Hotels, 
Markets, Clubs, Grocers, etc. Send out- 
side dimensions of Refrigerator desired 
and plans and estimates will be submitted. 
Cataiogue on application. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 
23 W. 34th St., New York 
Established 1877 


= 
Z OLD FAMILY Boe, 


"Stiff Joints " 


become limber again after 
rubbing with Pond’s Extract. 
Just the thing for Kheuma- 
tism, too. 
Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis «f seventy samp'es ¢ Witch 
jar pn hs eae as “jus as good” 
nd to contain wood 
eo! A rd ‘formaldehyde or beth. To 
Bs danger pL possoning om on 


bal OLD FamiLyY oct 


ONDS EXTRA 


























The Approwed 


vescent 


relief for 


SICK pa «ay INDIGESTION 


Acts pe neg DI quickly, with such qaaeeet beneficent 
effects that it has retained favor of 
Physicians and the Public 
Jor more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 








ROOKWOOD 


Is The Best Gift 


because no piece is ever duplicated, and the 
piece you have is an original painting on 
pottery—there is no other like it in the world, 


Have You Seen 
The New Rookwood 


with its exquisite colorings in soft shades of 
gray, pink, blue, green and yellow, and its 
beauty of form, design, and glaze. 


Send For 
**The Rookwood Book” 


which shows many of the latest and most 
charming pieces, superbly illustrated in 
colors, and explains how to order Rookwood 
by mail 
Grand Prix Paris 1900 
Two Grand Prizes St. Louis 1904 


This mark is and there is 
impressed in no Rookwood 
every piece without it. 

Sold by leading dealers. 

The Rookwood Pottery 
15 Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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MEDICALEOPINIONS OF 


_ BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the University of Virginia. 


‘*IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.”’ 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and Surgery in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Unive rsity of Virginia, and tt LITHIA in Uric Acid Diathesis 
Pres. of the National Board of Health: is a well-known thera- 
peutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia Medica.”’ 


** NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS 
IN THE BODY 
. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Pree of Physiology, University of Virginia, 

Charlottesville, Va.: ‘After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy 
in stating that for prompt results I have found nothing to compare with - 

in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.”’ 

‘*I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.’’ 

Wm.B.Towles, M. me late now of. rete and mre ae , University of Va.: In Uric am Dia- 

hesis, Gout,Rheumatism,Rheumatic Gout,Renal Calcul pring 
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Authority on 
Bright's Disease 
Cystitis and 
Diabetes 


This Book will be sent to you free of cost—if afflicted or in doubt. 
We are Specialists in these three diseases. 

We cannot cure all ills, but do a few things well. 

We do cure Bright's Disease and Diabetes—acute or chronic. 
Proof! Our patients secure Life Insurance after previous rejection. 
Lesser Kidney Troubles are naturally the more quickly cured. 
Uremic Poisoning is very prevalent and very dangerous. 

An analysis (free) necessary to detect these stealthy diseases. 

Dr. Tompkins compounds no patent medicines. 

Ours are herbal, non-poisonous, and non-alcoholic preparations. 
Separate medicines and treatment for each disease. 

Iavestigation compels belief. 


The TompKins-Corbin Co. °° 2 \oncity 
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FOR EVERYBODY AT HOME 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The Baby, because it is so soft and 
dainty for its delicate skin. 


The 
School Boy, 


: because its use 
ensures him ‘“ perfect’? marks in 
neatness. 


~~ re U5 
e Big Sister 5 because it keeps her complex- 


ion and hands soft and pretty. 


S| The busy 


Mother, 


because it keeps 
her hands young 
and prettyin spite 
ofhousework and 
sewing. 





The Father, because it helps him to leave behind the 
grime of daily | 
work. = 
Even 
because it keeps 


the pores open, IMAZ0)Ul;e)amn 
removesall stains, 

softens the skin, 

and aids its nat- 

ural changes. 


THE SAFEST SOAP in EXISTENCE is HAND SAPOLIO 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY WASHSTAND 
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Price 50 cents 


The Little Woman 


is comfortable and happy in her 
Ferris Waist. Her garmentsare held 
securely by strongly corded buttons, 
and fit snugly each in its proper 
place. The flexible and beautiful 


FERRIS 


sexse’ WAISTS 


are made in all styles and sizes for 
boys, girls and women. Sold by 
leading retailers. The name 
‘“* FERRIS GOOD SENSE” in red 
marks the genuine. 
Illustrated Ferris 
Book—free. 
Ferris patent safety 
pin holder holds the 
pin securely and pre. 
vents any tearing of 
the cloth. hte 
THE FERRIS BROS. " ‘au 
COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, ul 
New York. FERRIS PATENT 
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(Established 1879.) 

‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 


pane... = ™ septic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 
toc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt hunted 
wolves and jack rabbits 
for four days in Okla- 
homa. His camp was at Panther 
Springs, on the Red River, 14 miles east 
of Frederick, and the hunting was con- 
fined to a tract 36 miles square, leased by 
Captain Burnett from the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians. Twenty troopers of 
the regular army were encamped near 
at hand. The people of the Territory 
were governed by the President’s ex- 
pressed wish that none of them should 


The President’s 
Vacation 


intrude and prevent him from getting the 


rest which he sought. When the party 
returned to Frederick, on the 13th, they 
had killed 18 wolves, and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
face was finely tanned. The journey to 
Colorado was uneventful, altho the 
special train narrowly escaped collision 
with a runaway freight. The President 
was met near the State line by the Gov- 
ernor, who gave him an official license 
permitting him to hunt and kill all sorts 
of game. At Pueblo he was greeted by 
5,000 children, who gave him a “ Big 
Stick; ” at Trinidad there were as many 
more, and at the Colorado Springs sta- 
tion 10,000 people had assembled. He 
reminded them that he could not hunt 
with a brass band, and asked them to 
treat him as he had been treated in Okla- 
homa. “Ifa lot of newspaper men come 
into the hunting grounds after me,” he 
said, “I shall have to go home. I prom- 
ise that if anything of earthly interest 
happens the news of it shall be sent out.” 
On the 15th he started from the railway 
for the camp, which is 23 miles south- 
west of Newcastle. This town is 12 miles 
west of Glenwood Springs, where Secre- 
tary Loeb will remain, and from which 
a telephone line has been extended to a 


point within a mile or two of the camp. 
On his way to the hunting grounds Mr. 
Roosevelt shot a black bear. He is ac- 
companied by Dr. Lambert, Philip B. 
Stewart (in charge of the expedition) 
and several guides. There is much snow 
in the mountains, as the season is un- 
usually late. 

Js 

Secretary Taft has 
decided that so far 
as the Panama rail- 
road is concerned there shall be an “ open 
door” on the Isthmus. This decision is 
not without interest to the transcontinen- 
tal railroad companies, which up to the 
present time have controlled the railroad 
and its rates. On the roth, representa- 
tives of Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia and 
the Central American countries urged 
him to end the railway and steamship 
monopoly in Isthmian transit, pointing 
out that the present very high freight 
rates and the exclusive contract with the 
Pacific Mail Company (which the trans- 
continental railroads control) hampered 
commerce and diverted South American 
trade to Europe. Owing to the exactions 
of the railway and steamship monopoly, 
the rates to New York from the West 
Coast of South America by way of the 
Isthmus are in some instances even twice 
as great as the rates by way of Cape 
Horn. There is a similar difference in 
rates to and from Europe. This has been 
clearly to the disadvantage of trade with 
the United States. It was pointed out 
that the maximum distance to New York 
by way of the Isthmus was 4,500 miles, 
against 11,000 by way of the Cape. The 
present exclusive contract with the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, which is distinctly 
in favor of a combination, will be an- 
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nulled on July 12th, and the rates will 
be reduced, possibly by as much as 50 
per cent. The same rate will be given to 
all shippers. Our Government owns the 
tailroad and three steamships plying be- 
tween Colon and New York. Connec- 
tion is made on the Pacific side with the 
steamships of the Pacific Mail Company. 
This company gives notice that it must 
have exclusive preferential rates (for 
American ships) or it will withdraw 
from the service. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment may find it necessary to go into 
the steamship business between Panama 
and San Francisco. It is expected that 
the Government will double-track the 
road and adapt it to commercial uses, as 
well as to the needs of the Canal Com- 
mission, aiming to earn only a fair inter- 
est on the investment. Dividends here- 
tofore have been 33 per cent. The com- 
ing changes are not acceptable to the 
transcontinental roads, whose through 
rates have been maintained in part by 
their control of the Isthmus route and by 
the very high rates established on it. 
Their through rates may be affected by 
the coming reduction.—Contracts for the 
employment of 2,000 Japanese and 2,000 
Chinese coolies upon the canal route will 
soon be made. It is held that the con- 
tract labor law does not apply to the 
Isthmus. There is some interest in the 
question whether the eight-hour law is 
applicable, for an enforcement of it would 
very largely increase the cost of the 
canal. About 5,000 men are now at 
work. It will not be necessary to decide 
for two years to come whether the cut 
shall be made at the sea level. For the 
adoption of the sea-level plan special au- 
thority from Congress is required. 
a 

The grand jury consider- 
ing the evidence in the 
case of the Beef Com- 
panies, at Chicago, has indicted four em- 
ployees of one of the companies upon 
the charge that they obstructed the offi- 
cers of justice by sending certain other 
employees to Canada. One of these 
refugees, Edward S. Fish, was found in 
Canada by a disguised detective, who in- 
duced him to cross the line and make a 
visit to Detroit, where he was put under 
arrest. Fish has testified before the 
grand jury. Six other persons, heads 
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of departments in the companies, are in 
Montreal. Secret service agents have 
procured for the grand jury six trunks 
full of records relating to the Etna Trad- 
ing Company, which is said to be a cor- 
poration by means of which a combina- 
tion was made with respect to certain 
branches of the business. In an applica- 
tion for a writ impounding them for the 
us: of the jury the District Attorney as- 
serted that the trunks “contained im- 
portant evidence tending to show a viola- 
tion of the law and of the restraining 
order of the court.” There was a sharp 
advance last week in the price of beef 
at wholesale and retail. This is ascribed 
by the packers to an increase in the price 
of cattle—Commissioner Garfield has 
arrived at Topeka and is engaged in his 
investigation of the oil business in Kan- 
sas. It is announced that independent 


producing companies controlling three- 
fourths of the Kansas output have de- 
cided to invest $7,000,000 in construct- 
in* a pipe line to Kansas City and in 
building a refinery ee. 


Before leaving Wash- 
ington for the South- 
west the President 
signed several orders amending the 
civil service rules. One of these takes 
out of the excepted class the 360 cash- 
iers and finance clerks in the post offices 
of the country. These places will here- 
after be filled by promotion. Another 
provides that persons employed in the 
immigration service who are stationed 
in Canada or Mexico shall be appointed 
only through competitive examina- 
tion.—Governor John G. Brady, of 
Alaska, has been informed that he must 
resign unless he gives up his connec- 
tion, as director and promoter, with a 
mining company that advertises exten- 
sively—In a recent public address 
at Washington Rear Admiral Mel- 
ville (retired) said that we ought to 
purchase from Denmark, France and 
England all of their possessions in the 
West Indies, or to exchange the Phil- 
ippines for them; we should secure 
peaceable possession of every strategic 
point in the West Indies that bears 
upon the military defense of the canal 
or concerns the maintenance of the 
widest possible interpretation of the 
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Monroe Doctrine.—Pursuing his pol- 
icy of retaliation for what was virtually 
a rejection of the treaty of reciprocity 
by our Senate, Premier Bond has 
moved in the Legislature of Newfound- 
land for the adoption of a bill provid- 
ing for the forfeiture of any American 
fishing vessel found within three miles 
of the Newfoundland coast with bait, 
supplies or outfit purchased at any 
Newfoundland port. The bill has been 
passed in the House by a vote of 19 to 6. 
—The number of persons indicted in 
Oregon for conspiracy to steal public 
land was increased by fifteen last week. 
Among these new defendants are State 
Senator Booth, his brother (Receiver of 
the Roseburg land office), and the Rev. 
Stephen W. Turnelle—Senator Burton, 
of Kansas, has been reindicted, owing to 
the Supreme Court’s order for a new 
trial on account of a technical error in 
procedure.—After about two years’ de- 
lay the nineteen prominent stock raisers 
in Nebraska who were indicted for fenc- 
ing and using Government land are to be 
tried. One of them is a millionaire and 


the Secretary of the American Cattle 


Growers’ Association.—It is said by 
friends of Governor La Follette that if 
the Wisconsin Legislature fails to pass 
a Railroad Commission bill that will meet 
the demands of the Republican platform 
he will decline the office of Senator and 
make another appeal to the people of his 
State—In a case involving the right of 
trial by jury the Supreme Court has de- 
cided unanimously that the Constitution 
extends over Alaska because that Terri- 
tory has been incorporated into the 
United States as a part thereof—It has 
been discovered that under the recent or- 
der making age a disability, pensions 
have been granted to about one hundred 
applicants who were members of organ- 
ized regiments that were never in the 
service of the United States. This was 
permitted by the Board of Review, but 
it is not yet clear whether it was due to 
carelessness or something worse.—It is 
understood that at the coming session of 
Congress Speaker Cannon will assent to 
the creation, for the city of Washington, 
of such a Public Buildings Commission 
or Park Commission as the President de- 
sires to appoint, and that due provision 
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for the Commission will be made by both 
the House and the Senate. 
Sd 
Chicago’s new 
Mayor, Judge 
Dunne, has _ ap- 
pointed Clarence Darrow Special Cor- 
poration Counsel, to have full charge of 
all litigation concerning the street rail- 
ways. Mr. Darrow was counsel for John 
Mitchell and the coal miners during the 
proceedings before the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. Capitalists controlling one 
of the railway companies say that they 
will gladly sell to the city if they can 
get their price. Mr. Carnegie sends to 
the Mayor the following message: 


“Tell Judge Dunne not to stop until every 
public utility that can be made the subject of 
private monopoly has been placed under the 
control and operation of the city. I take it 
as a great compliment to Scotchmen and to 
Glasgow that he should select a Glasgow ex- 
pert to tell the people about the operation of 
municipal ownership.” 


Municipal Ownership 
in Chicago 


In a long interview, Charles T. Yerkes 
(now in London), formerly the con- 
trolling capitalist of the Chicago railway 
companies, predicts a failure of the city’s 
undertaking. “ Chicago,” he says, “can 
no more run street railways successfully 
than you can take wings to-morrow and 
fly to heaven.” Glasgow would now be 
better served, he asserts, by private own- 
ers. The politicians of that city, “ while 
ignorant, are honest, but the politicians 
of Chicago are the worst in the civilized 
world,” and the cars and power-houses 
will be manned, he thinks, by their fol- 
lowers. But Chicago “ needs the lesson ” 
and can get it in no other way. He is 
glad that the city “is taking the direct 
path to disillusionment.” He asserts that 
municipal ownership in London and else- 
where in Great Britain is a failure and is 
“synonymous with incompetence, ex- 
travagance and disaster.” 


& 


The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is 
about to resume its 
inquiry concerning the use of private 
car lines. Owing to complaints of ship- 
pers about the methods of such lines, 
the Michigan Central has ordered 500 


Discrimination in 
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refrigerator cars. It has repeatedly 
been suggested that the companies 
ought to displace the private cars on 
their roads by similar cars of their own. 
The Commission decided last week that 
in the cases of two short “ industrial ” 
roads in Illinois the division of the 
through rates was clearly dispropor- 
tionate and amounted to the giving of 
unlawful rebates. In another case 
(against the Lake Shore road) the Su- 
preme Court decided that the Commis- 
sion could not compel a company to 
furnish data as to tonnage, earnings 
and receipts per ton on grain, coal or 
lumber carried in carload lots—Wide 
circulation was given last week to re- 
ports from Washington that there was 
a sharp difference of opinion between 
Attorney-General Moody and the two 
attorneys (ex-Attorney-General Har- 
mon and Mr. Judson) employed to 
prosecute the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad Company for pay- 
ing unlawful rebates to a favored coal 
corporation. It was asserted that they 


desired to prosecute the company’s offi- 
cers with all possible vigor, because the 
latter had not only violated the law, but 
had continued to do so in defiance of the 
court’s restraining order; and that Mr. 
Moody thought their program was too 


severe. This is the case with which 
Secretary Paul Morton may be con- 
nected by reason of his recent position 
as a prominent officer of the Atchison 
Company. Mr. Moody now denies that 
there was such a disagreement. It is 
reported that the question considered 
at a conference between him and the 
two attorneys related to the possible 
acquirement of immunity by a railway 
corporation owing to the testimony of 
its responsible officers (before the Com- 
mission or in court) as to violations of 
law, or because of the production, as 
evidence, of its books, showing such 
violations.—It is the opinion of Comp- 
troller Tracewell, of the Treasury, that 
the Government has been promoting 
and profiting by a violation of the law 
against rebate discrimination. In con- 
nection with irrigation work in the 
West the Southern Pacific granted 
large concessions in freight rates to con- 
tractors for the transportation of their 
machinery and supplies. These con- 
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cessions were officially brought to the 
notice of contractors by the Govern- 
ment, in order that they might make 
allowance for them in their bids. In 
an official decision the Comptroller 
holds that the Government cannot law- 
fully make any agreement with a rail- 
road company that certain contractors 
shall enjoy rates lower than those 
which other shippers must pay. The 
assertion that by these concessions the 
Government would save more than 
$100,000 a year is, to his mind, a cogent 
reason why it should not be a party to 
such discrimination. Secretary Hitch- 
cock does not agree with him, but at 
his suggestion the question has been re- 
ferred to the Attorney-General. The 
Government may lawfully receive con- 
cessions in rates upon its own prop- 
erty, but the Comptroller holds that in 
this case it accepts or procures such 
concessions for private persons, the 
contractors. Those who criticise his 
opinion point out that these conces- 
sions were openly made and advertised ; 
that there was practically no competi- 
tive traffic of the same kind and that 
there was nothing to suggest the secret 
rebates that are granted for the profit 
of some shippers and the injury of 
others. 
& 

Pedro Roxas and sev- 
eral other wealthy na- 
tives have been arrested 
and are held in custody on a coastguard 
ship for giving supplies to ladrones in 
Luzon. It appears that in return for the 
supplies and other aid the bandits agreed 
that the contributors’ herds and other 
property should be free from attack.— 
The cars of the new trolley system in 
Manila were started on the roth by Com- 
missioner Forbes. There are forty miles 
of track, and there were only eight miles 
of the original horse-car line.—Proceed- 
ings for the forfeiture of the franchise 
of the telephone company doing business 
in Manila have been begun by the Com- 
mission, because the service is poor and 
the wives are improperly placed. The 
city will probably invite bids for a new 
franchise—Capitalists and railway men 
in Chicago are said to be completing 
plans for investing in 700 miles of new 
railroad, under the provisions of the law 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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which empowers the insular Government 
to guarantee interest on the construction 
bonds.—It is expected that the Governor- 
General of Australia will invite Secretary 
Taft and his party to visit that country, 
the expense of the journey to be paid by 
the Australian Commonwealth.—The 
first complete census of the islands has 
just been published at Washington, in four 
volumes. It is estimated that the popu- 
lation (now 7,635,426) is a little more 
than four times as great as it was 100 
yearsago. The average age is 23.9 years 
(against 26.3 in the United States) ; the 
average family consists of 4.7 persons; 
more than one-half of the inhabitants can 
neither read nor write; the average farm 
is only 8% acres, and the great agricul- 
tural resources of the islands have 
“scarcely been touched.” In 1902 the 
death-rate was 63.3 per thousand, and 
in 1903 it was 47.2; but these were chol- 
era years, and it is thought that the nor- 
mal rate is about 32. Statistics for fifteen 
years show an average birth-rate of 48. 
Wages have practically been doubled 
since the beginning of American rule. 
Pauperism is almost unknown, except in 
times of pestilence or after the destruc- 
tion of crops. During 1902 only 1,668 
paupers were maintained at public 
charge. 

st 

The new Cabinet 
under Signor For- 
tis has presented 
its program to the Italian Parliament 
and it has been accepted, altho not very 
enthusiastically. The new Premier an- 
nounces that he will carry out the policy 
of his predecessor, Signor Giolitti, which 
was approved by the people in the recent 
general election. The new Cabinet con- 
tains five new men, none of them of any 
prominence or marked ability. Like the 
preceding Zanardelli and Giolitti Cab- 
inets, it is almost entirely composed of 
members of the Left, but is not sufficient - 
ly radical to placate the Socialists, who 
will oppose it strongly by obstructive 
tactics. Signor Tittoni remains as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, which implies a 
continuance of the policy of a closer re- 
lation with France without breaking off 
with the Triple Alliance. Signor Fortis 
promises reforms in taxation and the pro- 
tection of a sound financial situation and 
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the strengthening of the defensive re- 
sources of the country, especially of the 
navy. The most important and most 
difficult task proposed is the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads, in which the plan 
proposed by Signor Tedesco will be fol- 
lowed, altho the clause making it a penal 
offense to strike may have to be dropped 
on account of intense opposition of the 
railroad unions as manifested in the re- 
cent “passive resistance” of the em- 
ployees. The reason for the assumption 
of the railroads by the State is stated 
to be that it is impossible for private en- 
terprise to manage railroads under mod- 
ern political and social conditions. The 
railroad conventions will expire on June 
30th, when the Government will take 
over the management of the Adriatic, 
Mediterranean and Sicilian lines, leaving 
most of the lines of the old “ Southern 
Company” for further consideration. 
There will then be 10,560 kilometers 
under Government control and 2,050 kilo- 
meters in private hands. Altogether 
$200,000,000 will have to be expended 
by the Government, about half of it im- 
mediately, to buy out the present com- 
panies. The roads are to be improved 
and extended and more rolling stock 
purchased in the expectation of a great 
increase in the traffic, to be paid for di- 
rectly out of the treasury. A Council 
of Administration in Rome will have the 
general control, and subordinate boards 
of directors will have charge of the di- 
visions of the roads. A great improve- 
ment in the condition of the employees is 
promised. Their income tax will be re- 
duced from 9 to 7% per cent., promotion 
will be more rapid and the employees will 
have a share in the profits of the rail- 
roads. A sum of $320,000 will be ex- 
pended annually for pensions to their 
widows and orphans. All disputes will 
be settled by arbitration. Each branch 
of the railroad service will elect a council 
of its own and the presidents of these 
councils will form a committee to treat 
with the administrative board. In case 
these cannot agree the matter will be 
settled by a special board of arbitration, 
composed of a Councilor of State, two 
legal representatives, two representatives 
of the railroad administration and two 
of the labor organizations. The rail- 
road employees evidently think that they 
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can gain more by keeping up their fight- 
ing organization than by any Govern- 
mental favors, and a general strike was 
ordered on April 17th, which will seri- 
ously inconvenience the Easter tourists 
as well as general business. The Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to keep at least 
one train a day running on the principal 
lines by means of cavalry patrols along 
the track and soldiers at the stations and 
on the cars. Premier Fortis has made 
the following announcement to the 
Chamber of Deputies: 

“We still hope with persuasion to bring the 
railway men to reason, but if these means are 
insufficient I declare the Government knows its 
duty and how to accomplish it with the appro- 
bation of the Cabinet, trusting to have the ap- 
proval of the public, which wishes to prevent 
arrogance by the railway men. I can state that 
public order will be maintained everywhere, and 
also that the public will be served within the 
limits of possibility. —The Government feels that 
it has the moral and material strength to ac- 
complish what it considers to be its right and 
duty.” 

& 
A terrible famine prevails in 
Andalusia on account of the 
long continued drought, and 
it is impossible to supply all the starving 
with food. Bakers’ stores in the towns 
have been plundered and a mob of hun- 
gry peasants in attempting to capture the 
military granaries at Lebrija, near 
Seville, set them on fire and destroyed 
them. The King has reduced the duties 
on corn and flour during the distress. 
Wagons distributing bread were at- 
tacked by the starving people along the 
roads and much of the food wasted. In 
Barcelona the unemployed made a riot- 
ous demonstration against the festivities 
of carnival while 40,000 people are starv- 
ing. The Bishop of Malaga, preaching 
in the Cathedral of Madrid, denounced 
the selfishness of the rich and declared 
his willingness to sell the episcopal jew- 
els to provide food. The Government 
has established municipal bakeries, but 
the measures for the relief of the famine 
sufferers are altogether inadequate. 
Rain has at last come, but too late to save 
the cattle, many of which have died of 
starvation—In Madrid a water reservoir 
in the course of construction fell on 
April 8th, crushing several hundred per- 
sons. The cause of the disaster was the 
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giving way of the pillars supporting the 
cement vaulting. As the engineers and 
workmen had both reported the work un- 
safe, the Government is blamed for it, 
and processions of thousands of work- 
men and women bearing black flags 
made a demonstration near the place on 
the following day and came into collision 
with the police.—Sejfior Cafialejas, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Jurisprudence, 
recently delivered an address before that 
body, which the King attended, on the 
deficiencies in Spanish army hygiene, 
calling attention to the fact that the mor- 
tality was twice as great as in the French 
army, and giving his own observations 
on the causes of the terrible death rate in 
the Cuban hospitals during the Spanish- 
American war.—The Nozaleda incident 
seems to be closed by the appointment of 
Father Nozaleda to a position in the 
Sacred College at Rome. He was ap- 
pointed to the archbishopric of Valencia, 
but was not able to enter upon the duties 
of the office on account of the bitter op- 
position of the people, who accused him 
of being a traitor to his country because 
of his friendliness to the Americans after 
the surrender of Manila, where he was 
Archbishop. The Government exerted 
all its power in his favor, but was not 
able to overcome the opposition. The 
editor of El] Pais was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three years and to pay a 
fine of $5,800 for slandering the Arch- 
bishop.—The Pope and the King of 
England are both reported to have con- 
sented to the betrothal of King Alfonso 
with the Princess Patricia of Con- 
naught.—The final results of the elec- 
tions give the following as the composi- 
tion of the Cortes: Conservatives, 358; 
Liberals, 109; Democrats, 101; Repub- 
licans, 37; Carlists, 17; Romerists, 8; 
other groups, 20. This insures the sta- 
bility of the present Conservative minis- 
try. 
uf 

The efforts of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to 
effect a compromise with 
the Hungarian nationalists have proved 
in vain, and after 17 days spent in Buda- 
pest in attempting to find some ground 
of agreement and some man who could 
organize and maintain a Cabinet he has 
abandoned the hope and returned to 


The Hungarian 
Crisis 





SURVEY OF 


Vienna. The large majority against the 
Tisza Government in the last election has 
strengthened the Opposition and they are 
determined not to support any Ministry 
unless great concessions are made in the 
way of Hungarian commercial, linguis- 
tic and military independence. It is now 
two months since the Tisza Government 
was discredited and the Emperor has had 
personal interviews with leading men of 
all parties, but no one has been able to 
form even a transition Cabinet. At one 
time it appeared that a compromise was 
possible, for Franz Kossuth as leader 
of the coalition of the Opposition had 
come to an agreement with the Emperor 
that the question of the use of Magyar 
as a language of command in the army 
be postponed for two years and that the 
ordinary appropriations and legislation 
necessary for the regular number of 
Hungarian recruits be passed. On the 
other hand, the Government was not to 
ask for an increased number of Hun- 
garian recruits and not to demand for 
two years the payment of the extraordi- 
nary army appropriation of $90,000,000 
voted by the delegations at the last meet- 
ing. On presenting this to the Executive 
Committee of his party Kossuth found it 
impossible to gain their consent to it, for 
the extremists would not allow a post- 
ponement of the language question. 
Kossuth himself repudiated the com- 
promise when he discovered that all but 
$15,000,000 of the extraordinary appro- 
priation had been already pledged by the 
Government in authorized contracts. 
The Emperor believes that the extreme 
limit of safe concessions has been made. 
“For the sake of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, for the sake of the dynasty 
and, above all, for the sake of Hungary 
herself I cannot and will not give way,” 
he is reported to Lave said. At the re- 
assembling of the Hungarian Chamber 
of Deputies two motions were made by 
Franz Kossuth, both of which were 
adopted by a vote of 188 to 86. The first 
provided for the annulment of the Daniel 
law and the complete effacement of all 
mention of it from the records of the 
Chamber. This law restricting debate 
was forced through somewhat illegally 
by Count Tisza in order to put a stop to 
the dilatory tactics of the Opposition. 
The second motion provided for the ap- 
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pointment of a committee of 21 to draft 
an address to the King on the constitu- 
tional solution of the crisis. This will 
urge parliamentary reform, the exten- 
sion of the franchise, reform in taxation, 
economic independence and the use of 
Magyar and of distinctive badges in the 
Hungarian regiments. A motion of cen- 
sure was also passed against ex-Premier 
Tisza for having raised the pension of the 
late President of the House, Perczel von 
Bonyhad, from $1,600 to $3,000 for car- 
rying out his dictatorial policy. The 
Chamber then adjourned till May 3, 
when the discussion of the speech to the 
throne will begin. After the conclusion 
of the debate Count Tisza will retire 
definitely and may be succeeded tempo- 
rarily by Minister of Finance Lukacs or 
Minister of Commerce Hieronymi. 
a 

The Revolutionary So- 
cialists continue their 
propaganda by means 
of papers and tracts, and of demon- 
strations at the funerals of persons 
killed by the police in street riots. 
The identity of the assassin of the 
Grand Duke Sergius has been at last 
established. His name is Kalaieff, and 
he is the son of a Warsaw police in- 
spector. He was a student in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, but was ex- 
pelled in 1899 for taking part in politi- 
cal demonstrations—Maxim Gorky, 
the author, or as he is called in the in- 
dictment, “ Alexis Maximoff Peschkoff, 
an artisan of Nizhni-Novgorod,” is 
charged with treason on the basis of a 
document found in the residence of 
Eugene Kedrine, an advocate of St. 
Petersburg, which was written by Gor- 
ky, according to the prosecution, for 
publication, with the intent to over- 
throw the Government and create dis- 
order. Among the incriminating pas- 
sages are the following: 


“Emperor Nicholas was informed of the 
character of the workmen’s movement and of 
the peaceful intentions of his late subjects, the 
innocent victims killed by the soldiers, but, 
notwithstanding this knowledge, he allowed 
them to be massacred. We therefore accuse 
him also of having caused the killing of  eo- 
ple who in nowise provoked such measures. 

“We declare that such an order of things 
cannot longer be tolerated, and call on all citi- 


Disorders in 
Russia 
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zens of Russia to enter into an immediate and 
relentless universal struggle with the autoc- 
racy.” 


It is not likely that Gorky will ever be 
tried, as he has been permitted to go to 
the Crimea for his health—The Putiloff 
Iron Works in St. Petersburg are closed. 
The discontent among the workingmen 
is increasing and order is maintained 
with difficulty by Cossacks in the streets. 
Sixteen Cossack regiments recently mo- 
bilized and ordered to the front have 
been recalled and stationed in industrial 
centers. Pe 


The report that several of 
the principal battleships of 
the Baltic Squadron were 
missing when it passed Singapore is now 
thought to be erroneous. Russia has 
seven battleships and Japan four or five. 
In cruisers the Japanese are superior. 
Admiral Rojestvensky has continued 
steadily northward up the coast of China 
by the main trade route unmolested by 
the Japanese. No attempt is made at 
concealment except that no lights are 


The Russian 
Mi Fleet 


shown. By April 17th the Russian fleet 
had reached latitude 17 north going 


toward Formosa, where it is sup- 
posed the Japanese await them. The 
position of the Japanese fleet has, how- 
ever, been carefully concealed. The 
Russian hospital ship “ Orel” put in at 
Saigon, French Cochin China, on April 
13th and remained 36 hours, taking on 
board goo tons of coal, besides food and 
medicine. Part of the Russian ships 
were reported to be in Kamranh Bay, 
Cochin China, but the reports differ as to 
their number. Another portion of the 
fleet was seen April 16th in Turan Bay, 
350 miles north of Kamranh Bay. The 
Japanese have captured a number of 
colliers——The situation in Manchuria 
appears virtually unchanged. The Japa- 
nese are slowly moving northward 
with the left wing under General Oku 
and the right wing under Generals 
Kuroki and Kawamura in advance of 
the center, which is on the railroad and 
under the command of Generals Nogi 
and Nodzu. Russian estimates give the 
Japanese strength at 475,000 men. Of- 
ficial returns give the total Russian loss 
in killed, wounded and prisoners in the 
battle of Mukden as 107,000. A Japa- 
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nese column is reported approaching 
Vladivostok through Northern Korea. 
Kirin is likely to be attacked from the 
east and south at any time, as a large 
Japanese force is reported to be pressing 
north on the Russian left. 

as 


It is reported from Tan- 
he Moroccan ier that the Sultan of 

ae Morocco has definitely 
rejected the French reform _ proposals 
and that the embassy of M. Saint-Reneé 
Taillandier will be forced to leave Fez. 
Whether this is true or not there is no 
doubt that the recent visit of the Em- 
peror William of Germany to Tangier 
has decidedly checked the extension of 
French influence in Morocco. The Ger- 
man Government will lose no time in 
making itself solid at the court of the 
Sultan. Without waiting for the arrival 
of Dr. Rosen, who has been appointed 
Minister to Morocco, the Charge d’Af- 
faires of the German Legation at Tan- 
gier, Count von Tattenbach-Askold, will 
proceed at once to Fez to negotiate a 
commercial treaty between Germany and 
Morocco. According to French opinion 
Germany received little satisfaction in 
her attempt to induce the Powers to in- 
terfere in Morocco to protect their com- 
mercial rights against French aggres- 
sion. With the possible exception of 
Austria all the countries followed the ex- 
ample of the United States in refusing 
to interfere. M. Delcassé will not re- 
sign his position as the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, for he has the 
support and confidence of the Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the fact that 
his African policy is not working 
smoothly. He has, however, ap- 
proached Prince von Radolin, the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Paris, for the pur- 
pose of coming to an agreement with 
Germany on the Morocco question.—On 
April 9th the rebels supporting the Pre- 
tender attacked the town of Ujda from 
three points. The Sultan’s troops were 
driven southward and were in a critical 
position when Lieutenant Mongin, in 
charge of the French frontier forces, 
opened fire with artillery and rescued the 
Moroccan soldiers. This may be the be- 
ginning of an aggressive military move- 
ment of the French for the penetration 
of the country from Algeria. 





The Church and the Reward of Iniquity 


BY THE REVEREND WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


MopERATOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CoUNCIL 


AM opposed to the reception of the 
money offered to the American 
Board by John D. Rockefeller pri- 

marily because I do not think that the 
money thus offered rightfully belongs to 
the man who offers it. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune has recently 
been estimated by a man who is reputed 
to be a financial authority in Wall Street 
as approximating one thousand million 
dollars. All this has been gathered with- 
in a generation. No intelligent student 
of commercial affairs believes that any 
such amount of money could be accumu- 
lated in so short a period by fair and 
honorable means. The bulk of the for- 
tune raises a strong presumption against 
the legitimacy of the means by which it 
has been acquired. 

It is claimed by some of those who 
advocate the acceptance of the money 
that no proof exists of its having been 
illegally acquired. The ignorance of 
some of these apologists is almost equal 
to that of Mr. Rockefeller himself. No 
witness ever placed upon the stand in any 
court has displayed an ignorance so com- 
prehensive and far-reaching and colos- 
sal as that which Mr. Rockefeller, under 
oath, has revealed respecting his own 
business. 

It is worth while in passing to illus- 
trate this point, for it throws light upon 
this entire subject. “The South Im- 
provement Company” was one of the 
schemes invented by the Standard Oil 
magnates by which the railways were 
used to plunder their competitors and 
enrich themselves. The organization 
and the methods of this company were 
abundantly proved in court, and the com- 
pany was driven out of business. A few 
years afterward, before a Committee of 
the New York Legislature, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, under oath, took part in the fol- 
lowing colloquy: 

“There was such a company?” 

“T have heard of such a company.” 

“You were not in it?” 

“T was not.” 


Mr. Lloyd appropriately adds: “So 
help me God!” On the same day an- 
other of the former trustees and one of 
the closest associates of Mr. Rockefeller, 
being asked by a Congressional Commit- 
tee who made up that South Improve- 
ment Company, named as among them 
the principal members of the Standard 
Oil Company and at the head of them 
all stood the name of John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

Again, when Mr. Rockefeller was 
asked by the New York Legislature 
whether the companies under his man- 
agement had not had more favorable 
rates from railroads than other refineries 
he replied: 

“T do not recall anything of the kind.” 

“You have heard of such things?” 

“T have heard much in the papers about it.” 

(Testimony, Trusts, New York Senate, 1888, 
Pp. 420.) 

And again, under oath, he made the 
following reply: 

“Do I understand you that they [the Stand- 
ard Oil managers] have not sought in any way 
to make the operation of refineries outside the 
Trust so unprofitable that parties would either 
come into the Trust or have to abandon the 
business—has anything of that sort been 
done?” 

“They have not; no, sir, they have not.” 

All this must be borne in mind in 
reading the statements now made in be- 
half of this system by its officers and by 
the attorneys under whose advice such 
testimony was given. It is evident that 
their memory is not at all to be depended 
on 


But if they have forgotten nearly 
everything, there is no good reason 
why the rest of us should forget. 


The mass of evidence which s 
been spread before the country by 
investigating committees of Congress 
and of the State Legislatures, and 
in the records of courts, makes the con- 
fessed ignorance of men who are called 
to be public teachers rather inexplicable. 
It is impossible here to reproduce this 
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testimony. It has been summarized by 
Mr. Lloyd and Miss Tarbell, and either 
by abundant citations or by the repro- 
duction of documents opportunity is 
given to every reader to verify the state- 
ments made. To represent either of 
these books as based on “ mere rumor ” 
is to exhibit gross ignorance or some- 
thing worse. They are carefully di- 
gested evidence, and they put it within 
the power of every intelligent man to 
find out whether they are true or not. I 
will refer to only two or three facts 
which bear directly upon the legality of 
the methods by which this fortune was 
heaped up: 

In 1885 a transaction was investigated 
before the Federal District Court in this 
city in which it was proved that the 
Standard Oil Company had, by methods 
of its own, coerced the receiver of a rail- 
way into carrying its oil for ten cents a 
barrel, while it charged its competitors 
twenty-five cents, and paid over to the 
Standard the extra fifteen cents of 
its competitors’ money. The contract 
was annulled by the court, the receiver 
was removed from office; the upright 
judge, in delivering his decision, applied 
to the transaction such terms as these: 
“Abhorrent,” “dangerous,” “ gross,” 
“illegal and inexcusable,” an “ unparal- 
leled wrong.” And added: “A judge who 
would tolerate such a wrong or retain a 
receiver capable of perpetrating it ought 
to be impeached and disgraced from his 
position.” 

This is the characterization by a court 
of a kind of business which the Standard 
Oil Company carried on for several 
years. Mr. A. J. Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, testified before the 
New York Investigating Committee 
“that in eighteen months the railways 
had paid to the Standard the sum of 
$10,000,000 in rebates.” (Hudson’s 
“Railways and the Republic,” p. 84.) 
It was after this that Mr. Rockefeller 
swore that his company had never, no 
never, received any favors whatever 
from the railroads. 

Thus it was, by a method character- 
ized in court by such strong words as 
those of Judge Baxter quoted above, that 
the foundations of this vast fortune were 
laid. With such a power accumulated 
and ready to be wielded in the destruc- 
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tion of its rivals, the Standard Oil 
Company marched on, conquering and to 
conquer. 

During the decade between 1882 and 
1892 “ Standard Oil” was organized as 
a “Trust,” in which were included a 


large number of corporations. In 1892 
the Supreme Court of Ohio pronounced 
this “ Trust” illegal and ordered it dis- 
solved. It must, then, have been illegal 
through the entire period of its existence. 
The court did not create the law, it in- 
terpreted it. The money which was made 
in all that decade was made in contraven- 
tion of the law. The fact that ten years 
elapsed before any one was found with 
courage enough to apply the law does 
not make its gains for that decade legiti- 
mate. It was disobeying the law all that 
time and presumably knew it. The able 
lawyers employed by it were showing it 
how to evade the law. 

In 1898 and 1899 an attempt was 
made by the Attorney-General of Ohio 
to find out whether the order of the court 
dissolving the Trust had been obeyed. 
The company was ordered to produce its 
records, and about that time sixteen 
boxes of books were taken from the 
Standard offices in Cleveland and 
burned. These books, the officers of the 
Standard contended, were not the ones 
wanted by the court. “Then produce 
the ones we want,” replied the court. 
But they never were produced. For what 
reason? Because, said the officers, if we 
produced them we might incriminate 
ourselves. Here is the statement made 
by the Secretary of the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio: 

“Because the books disclose facts and cir- 
cumstances which might be used against the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio tending to 
prove it guilty of offenses made criminal by 
an act of the Legislature of Ohio, passed April 
19th, 1898; 

“Because they disclose facts and circum- 
stances which may be used against myself per- 
sonally as an officer of said company tending 
to prove me guilty of offenses made criminal 
by the act aforesaid.” 

When these gentlemen come into 
court and swear that their own books 
prove them guilty of criminal practices, 
I submit that we have something more 
than mere “ rumor ” and “ gossip ” tend- 
ing to show that their money has been 
illegally acquired. 
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It is not needful to multiply these 
proofs of flagrant lawlessness. These 
are all matters of record. Even those to 
whom no gains are discredited unless 
they have been gotten illegally might, I 
should think, find some reason for scru- 
ple in the facts which I have cited. And 
the insistent patter of some talkative peo- 
ple that the objection to this money is 
based on mere suspicion or hearsay may 
as well stop here. The people who are 
making these objections have some 
knowledge of the facts with which they 
are dealing. All these legal proceedings 
in which judgment has fallen upon the 
Standard Oil Company have taken place 
within a stone’s throw of the place where 
I am writing. 

But the doctrine that no gains are in- 
famous but those which have been con- 
demned in court is hardly worthy of 
Christian teachers. How large a part of 
this enormous fortune has been gained 
by the direct infraction of the law I do 
not know. But a great deal of the rest 
of it has certainly been won by methods 
which, if legal, are utterly indefensible. 
This system has always employed astute 
lawyers whose function it has been to 
find ways of doing injustice without in- 
curring legal penalties. I suppose that 
most of its operations in later years have 
been those for which no legal remedies 
have yet been found, but they are none 
the less oppressive and accursed. In the 
April number of The World To-Day 
Mr. Charles A. Prouty, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, makes this 
statement: 


“Railways assert and most people assume 
that the principal evil is the rebate. In the past 
this has been true, but the Elkins bill and other 
causes have largely abated this abuse, and rail- 
way self-interest can be relied on to check it 
still further in the future. Discrimination in the 
published rate itself is likely to be much more 
serious than the rebate. The great Trusts and 
monopolies exercise to-day such control over 
railway management that they can adjust rates 
in their own interest. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany no longer accepts rebates—it makes the 
rates themselves; and the discriminations in its 
favor are worth enormous sums annually to 
that monopoly.” 


This is not rumor or guess work; it is 
the testimony of an officer of the United 
States whose business it is to deal with 
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the entire problem, and it presents a tre- 
mendous fact. The power which it de- 
scribes is the power under which this 
gigantic aggregation of capital has been 
built up. It is a power which may be 
and which often is used for thesop- 
pression of the whole people. It is the 
most dangerous enemy now threatening 
industrial freedom. Its heavy hand is 
felt in every direction; it dictates to rail- 
way Officials the terms of transportation ; 
it controls a large part of the mining 
wealth of the nation; its sway in the 
realm of finance is despotic, giving it 
the power to ruin the credit of those who 
do not bow down to it. 

It is not merely on account of what 
this gigantic power has done in the past; 
it is on account of what it is doing to- 
day that it ought to be counted a public 
enemy. The story of the last few months 
in Kansas reveals its nature and its mo- 
tive quite as clearly as anything it has 
done in the past. It is now, as it has 
always been, an oppressor of the people. 
Its methods of robbery are more genteel 
and much more cowardly than those of 
the highwayman or the pirate, but they 
are not less flagitious. The man who, 
upon a railway directory exerts his influ- 
ence to establish rates or policies by 
which he aggrandizes himself by despoil- 
ing his business competitors is, in the 
sight of God, just as truly a robber as 
the man who puts his pistol to your head 
in a dark alley. Unless the people can 
learn to discern and punish these cryptic 
injustices which are woven into the very 
fabric of our modern industrial system, 
there will soon be no hope for liberty 
here except as the result of a revolution. 

Is it necessary to argue that the wealth 
which has been heaped up by these or- 
ganized piracies does not rightly belong 
to the men who have it in their hands? 
It is not rightfully theirs. Therefore 
they have no right to give it. And what 
they have no right to give we have no 
right to take. That is the everlasting 
truth, and wo to the Church that blurs 
it with sophistries and refuses to hear 
and heed it. 

But are there not others equally cul- 
pable, men cry; why single out this 
case for special condemnation? Because, 
I answer, this is the clearest, the most 
conspicuous, the most aggravated case. 
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It is a case, as I have shown in this 
article, in which investigation has been 
thoroughly made, and concerning which 
the truth is known. The operations of 
this system have been more daring, more 
lawless and more successful than that of 
any other aggregation of wealth. Be- 
cause this is the arch-enemy he is the 
first to be attacked. If the Church is 
ever going to array itself against the 
power of Mammon which threatens to 
undermine morality, paralyze religion 
and overthrow liberty, this is the time to 
bear her testimony. Settle this question 
the right way and it will be comparative- 
ly easy to deal with those that follow. 
Settle it the wrong way, and you have 
established a precedent whose influence 
upon the life of the Church will be 
deadly. 

I must own that many of the argu- 
ments which I have heard in favor of 
the acceptance of this gift have revealed 
a confusion with respect to the primary 
principles of ethics that is astounding. 
Has the worship of money completely 
blinded our eyes? We hear men con- 
tending that the Church has no right to 
refuse any gift, no matter from what 
quarter it may come. “ Any money is 
good money,” men say. “It is stupid 
to cavil about money. The worst man’s 
dollars will go just as far in saving souls 
as the best man’s.” They would have 
taken Judas’s thirty pieces of silver, I 
suppose, and used them for missionary 
purposes. Even the Sanhedrim could 
not quite do that. 

The astonishing statement has been 
frequently made that the Church has al- 
ways received all money laid upon her 
altars, from whatever source. It might 


be well for such moralists to refresh 
their ethical perceptions by turning to 
Deut. xxiii, 18, or by listening to this 
testimony from Uhlhorn: 

“As the Church would have no forced gifts, 
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so it would have none from persons who. did 
not in spirit belong to her, who did not give 
from love or from property rightly acquired.” 
(“Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,” 
page 199.) 

Certainly if any ethical principle re- 
specting property is clear, it is the prin- 
ciple that property which is not right- 
fully held cannot be rightfully given nor 
rightfully received. “The partaker is 
as bad as the thief” is a maxim whose 
validity it is not best to dispute, even in 
the interest of missionary revenues. 

The secular newspapers, so far as I 
have had opportunity of judging, and I 
have seen a great many of them, are gen- 
erally clear on this point. It is the “ re- 
ligious ” papers that surprise me. Says 
the Memphis Appeal: 


“Captain Kidd was a pirate. If he had quiet- 
ly dropped into a New England town some 
night and left a lot of stolen goods with a 
‘fence’ to be disposed of, the ‘fence’ would 
have been liable under the law. If on the other 
hand he had made his way to a parsonage, told 
the minister who he was, and said that he 
wanted to make him a present of 10,000 Span- 
ish doubloons to build a new chapel, what 
would be thought of the preacher who could 
accept that which it would be a crime for the 
fence to receive? Certainly if it is illegal and 
immoral for a private individual knowingly 
to receive stolen goods, it is immoral and im- 
proper for a religious organization to do so.” 


There are many other phases of this 
question, some of which I have tried 
to treat elsewhere. I trust that the dis- 
cussion is going to result in a great 
awakening of the conscience of the 
American Church with respect to its re- 
lations to ill-gotten riches. Most certain 
it is that the wealth which has been won 
by wickedness can be only a curse to him 
who has won it and to them who covet 
it. The more of it the Church gets the 
feebler will be its life, and the wider and 
deeper the gulf between it and the mil- 
lions of the honest working people. 


Co.iumBus, Oux10,. 




















The Correspondence on the Rockefeller 


Gift 


BY JAMES L. BARTON, D.D. 


[The following is the statement by Secretary Barton, of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, addressed to the corporate members of the Ameri- 
can Board, containing the correspondence as to the Rockefeller gift, and it has not else- 


where been published.—EDITOR] 


N order to a clear understanding 
among all parties of the history of 
the gift of Mr. Rockefeller to the 

American Board, and also to correct im- 
pressions made by a brief interview with 
myself which has been widely distorted 
and misunderstood, the following state- 
ment is made, accompanied by essential 
correspondence in the case. This state- 
ment deals only with correspondence and 
activities centering in the rooms of the 
Board and does not include reported po- 
tent influences from within the family 
itself calling Mr. Rockefeller’s attention 
to the American Board, its work and its 
needs. 

The first intimation coming to an of- 
ficer of the American Board that any 
one in Mr. Rockefeller’s family was or 
could be interested in the American 
Board or in mission work outside of his 
own denomination was received through 
a letter to me from John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., bearing date April 17th, 1902, in 
terms as follows: 

“In a recent conversation with Mr. John 
R. Mott regarding his views of the general 
missionary field and impression of missionary 
work derived from his recent trip he spoke of 
you as familiar to quite a degree with the con- 
ditions of foreign missions. If you are to be 
in New York within the next few weeks, and 
find it convenient and agreeable, it will give 
me much pleasure to see you for a few mo- 
ments in my office for a little talk on this gen- 
eral question.” 


This resulted in an interview as sug- 
gested, held in the office of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the 23d of April 
of that year. During this interview, in 
addition to general conversation upon 
the work of the American Board, I set 
forth the operations and needs of the 
higher collegiate institutions of the Board 
located in nine different countries of the 





world. The great need that I empha- 
sized was of permanent endowments in 
order that the treasury of the Mission 
Board might be relieved of an annual 
contribution to those institutions. 
Nothing having come of this confer- 
ence, on April 14th, 1903, I wrote Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as follows: 


“When in response to an invitation from 
yourself a few months ago we had an inter- 
view about foreign mission work, you fully 
discharged all obligations to me and the Board 
I represent. I say this that you may under- 
stand that upon our part no claim is supposed 
to exist. I do make bold, however, to ask if 
you will be willing, and, if willing, able to 
grant me some time during this month a brief 
interview upon the subject of the status, or- 
ganization and specific work of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions?” 

A reply was received from John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to that letter, stating that 
his father “is not prepared to consider 
a contribution to the work of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions,” and expressing the fear 
that a conference would be unfruitful. 

On Sunday morning, October 18th, 
1903, I presented the work of the Amer- 
ican Board in the Congregational Church 
of Montclair, N. J., Rev. Dr. Bradford, 
pastor. The confidential agent of Mr. 
Rockefeller, Mr. F. T. Gates, who is a 
regular attendant of that church, was 
in the audience, and after the service we 
were introduced by Dr. Bradford, and 
brief conversation ensued regarding the 
work of the Board that had been pre- 
sented. This conversation has no other 
significance than that I there became per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Gates. 

On December 22d, 1904, I wrote to 
Mr. F. T. Gates the following letter, 
which is quoted entire: 
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“T am taking the liberty of sending you un- 
der another cover a little booklet recently is- 
sued by the American Board containing a 
brief statement of each one of the eighteen 
collegiate institutions organized and main- 
tained in different foreign countries. I would 
call your attention to pages 5 and 6, which 
report the local body controlling each individ- 
ual institution. 

“ There is any amount that might be said of 
the value of these institutions to the countries 
and people where they are located. The num- 
ber of students is somewhere about four thou- 
sand, and the influence of the graduates and 
pupils in these schools as they go out among 
their peoples is simply boundless. Some of 
these institutions are in need of money for 
buildings, and all of them for endowment. The 
total amount required is astonishingly small 
viewed from the standpoint of their influence 
and the work they are doing and the number 
of students which they reach. I should be 
glad of an opportunity to make further ex- 
planations along this line. 

“‘ My purpose in writing you is to ask if you 
think there would be an opportunity of bring- 
ing these institutions to the attention of Mr. 
Rockefeller with a view to securing from him 
funds for endowment, in whole or in part? I 
shall be very glad of your advice in the mat- 
ter. I do not believe there is a case which 
comes to his attention which is of greater im- 
portance or one that offers opportunity for in- 
vestment of money where good would be more 
permanent and far-reaching than that offered 
through these eighteen collegiate institutions 
connected with the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

“T am also sending you under another cov- 
er a copy of the last annual report of this Board 
that you may understand its organization and 
the scope of its work.” 


Mr. Gates replied, under date of De- 
cember 23d, as follows: 


“T beg to acknowledge your letter of De- 
cember 22nd. Any letter which you might 
care to write, addressed to Mr. Rockefeller at 
this office, would receive the careful attention 
of those whose business it is to prepare and to 
present for his consideration questions relating 
to his philanthropic work. It would probably 
not be convenient for Mr. Rockefeller to ar- 
range for a personal interview. He has found 
it necessary for many years to conduct his 
philanthropic work through his son or through 
persons appointed for this purpose—by corre- 
spondence. 

“The question of endowing institutions of 
learning under the general control of Ameri- 
can missionary societies in foreign lands has 
been presented often and urgently to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s attention. He has not hitherto 





thought it wise to endow missionary societies, 
nor for the present generation of Americans, 
either directly or indirectly, to attempt the per- 
manent endowment of schools in foreign lands. 
The question of the current expenses of such 
institutions or of the erection of necessary 
buildings involves other considerations, and for 
such work he has sometimes made contribu- 
tions.” 


Under date of December 28th I sent a 
statement of specifications to Mr. Gates, 
but addressed to Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller. This statement is too long to 
quote in full, but a sentence or two from 
it may make its import and purpose plain. 
Preliminary to the statement of specific 
needs calling for support I said: 


“T take the liberty herewith to present to 
you a few imperative needs in connection with 
the great work of this Board in several of its 
missions and which cannot now be supplied 
from the regular income of the Board. If 
these several sums can be secured a necessity 
will not be created for a similar grant again; 
in most cases it will reduce rent, expenses and 
present cost, while greatly enlarging the effi- 
ciency of the work accomplished. I will add 
that all this work is under the direction and 
care of this Mission Board; it is an integral 
part of its work and is administered with the 
economy, precision and efficiency with which 
all the operations of this Board have been con- 
ducted during the ninety-four years of its 
well-known history. The special and immedi- 
ately pressing needs to which I would earnest- 
ly call your attention are the following: ” 


This was followed by a detailed state- 
ment of ten specific needs in connection 
with the higher educational institutions 
and the publication, medical and individ- 
ual work of the American Board in India, 
Mexico, Japan, Ceylon, Turkey, Bul- 
garia and Spain, with a total amount re- 
quired of $163,000. I said in conclusion: 

“Tn no case is money asked here for any in- 
stitution or work that is not well established 
and which has not become a part of the regu- 
lar and permanent work for which this Board 
stands.” 


On January 19th of the present year 
a telegram was received from Mr. Gates 
stating that he would be glad to confer 
with me upon the subject of my letter 
whenever I should be in New York and 
find it convenient. I was in New York 
Monday night, the 23d of January, and 
had a conference with Mr. Gates and 
another confidential adviser of Mr. 
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Wouldn’t It Be Embarrassing to Some of Our Prominent Citizens?—‘‘ Wait a Minute! How Did You 
Make that Dollar?’’—From the Chicago Tribune. 


Rockefeller at their office, beginning at 
11 o'clock on Tuesday, the 24th of Jan- 
uary. This conference was continued for 
about an hour and a half in the office, and 
adjourned for the evening to Mr. Gates’s 
home in Montclair, N. J. During this 
conference the ten objects set forth in 
my letter of the 28th of December were 
gone over with minute, painstaking de- 
tail, and the policy of the American 
Board in regard to its foreign work was 
thoroughly discussed. The needs of 
these various institutions were set forth 
and the work they were doing. 

Under date of February 11th, Mr. 
Gates wrote: 

“In reply to your letter of December 28th, 
1904, I am authorized by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller to say that he will contribute to the 





Missions the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars ($100,000), to be used for the follow- 
ing objects and to be apportioned among them 
according to the discretion of the Board.” 


Here followed a list of six of the ten 
general objects covered by my letter of 
December 28th, concluding with the 
statement that 


“Mr. Rockefeller will pay this money as ac- 
tually required by the Board for expenditure 
for the respective purposes.” 


This letter of Mr. Gates was received on 
February 13th and on the next day, the 
14th, was reported to the Prudential 
Committee at its regular meeting. 

Regarding acknowledgment of the 
gift Mr. Gates wrote: 


“There is no reason known to me on Mr. 
Rockefeller’s part why you should make any 
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distinction in the acknowledgment of this cor- 
tribution from Mr. Rockefeller than if it had 
been made by any one else.” 

Up to the 14th of February, when the 
gift was announced to the Prudential 
Committee, I believe only three members 
of the committee knew that any appeal 
had been made to Mr. Rockefeller or to 
his agent. Some of the other officers of 
the Board had been consulted in regard 
to various steps of the correspondence 
and interviews, but the same general rule 
was followed in this case that is followed 
in all similar cases. For this reason, 
when the matter was brought to the com- 
mittee on the above mentioned date, it 
came as a complete surprise to nearly 
all of them. 

I never had any question whatever 
regarding the propriety and even duty 
of soliciting help for the needy institu- 
tions and work of the Board from Mr. 
Rockefeller, as from other people of 
means who are members in good and 
regular standing in Christian churches. 

In all of the correspondence and con- 
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ferences with Mr. Gates only one ques- 
tion was considered, and that was, Will 
a gift to the work of the American Board 
accomplish the maximum amount of 
permanent good to the world? This 
question was studied for hours with 
maps, in the light of history, methods 
and policy. Only the highest motives 
known to Christian men entered into the 
discussion. Had any lower motive been 
hinted to me by them I would have with- 
drawn from the negotiations at once, and 
had I broached a lower motive to them 
I have every reason to believe that I 
would have been asked to withdraw. 

In soliciting and in accepting this gift 
neither the Prudential Committee, the 
officers and members of the American 
Board, nor pastors and members of our 
Congregational Churches assume any 
obligation whatever to advocate the cause 
of or defend any individual or corpora- 
tion, nor is any one by this gift to be 
restrained from absolute freedom of 
speech according to the dictates of his 
untrammeled conscience. 

Boston, Mass, 


The Babe and the King 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


Ir I were a queen in a golden crown 
And Thou came by, 
A baby a-dream in her bosom, 
My jewels, my queendom, my bright gold crown, 
For a kiss on Thy palm I would lay them down; 
I’d lay them all down and I’d follow away 
That maid-mothered Babe in her bosom! 


If I were a beggar in roadside dust 
And Thou came by, 
A King going down to his crowning; 
Oh, sweet to my lips were that beggar-crust, 
Oh, blest were my feet in the happy dust; 
For sunned in His shadow I’d fare me away, 
With the King going down to His crowning. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va. 























Waener’s Home on the Lake of Lucerne 


BY WILLISTON HOUGH 


{In all probability more has been written and printed about Richard Wagner than 
about any other composer of music who ever lived. There are many biographies of 
him in various tongues. Yet despite all the writing about him one of the most inter- 
esting periods of his life, and one of the most important in view of the amount of 
creative work accomplished in it, has been kept in comparative obscurity because the 
two or three persons who were closely associated with the Wagner family during that 
period had, or fancied they had, good reasons for veiling from the public their informa- 
tion concerning the domestic life of the master. That period embraced the six years 
between Wagner’s banishment from Munich and his final settlement at Bayreuth in 
1872. Altho King Ludwig of Bavaria had been compelled by his subjects to banish 
his favorite, he showed his continued good-will by granting him an annuity of, nearly 
$4,000 and by paying him several secret visits. The money enabled Wagner to live in 
comfort in a quiet retreat after his own heart, which he found at Triebschen, a beauti- 
ful little promontory that juts into Lake Lucerne. For many years after Wagner left 
Triebschen no stranger was permitted to see the interior of the house; hardly, indeed, 
to enter the gardens. Mr. Hough was the first visitor allowed to make photographs of 
the interior of the villa, or of the grounds, and the only one who ever secured from 
Colonel am Rhyn his personal recollections of the man and the time. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as most of the facts are not known to ary one else ever likely to reveal them, the 
following intimate account of Wagner’s domestic life during the important years from 
1866 to 1872 is unique as well as highly interesting. The Wagner-Liszt correspondence, 
which threw a flood of light on Wagner’s earlier life, ended just before the Triebschen 





period began.—EbITor. ] 


“You know how dearly I love the Lake of 
Lucerne; the Rigi, Pilatus, etc., are indispensable 
remedies to me and my blood.”—Letter to Liszt 
of March 25th, 1859. 


HE six years (1866-1872) of Wag- 
ner’s quiet retirement at Trieb- 
schen,* on the Lake of Lucerne, 

were unquestionably the happiest of his 
life. The long period of storm and stress 
preceding his friendship with the young 
King of Bavaria, in 1864, brought a suc- 
cession of failures and disappointments 
that would have crushed any but the 
most heroic spirit; and the closing years 
at Bayreuth (1872-1883), full as they 
were of the triumph of his artistic genius, 
were yet darkened, and indeed the com- 

P - ° 

poser’s life shortened, by the financial 
failure of the earlier plans for the na- 
tional festivals. 

At Triebschen alone, then, Wagner 

* Triebschen is an entailed estate which has be- 
longed since 1792 to the Am Rhyn family, of 
Lucerne. The present head of the ns Herr 
Oberst Walther am Rhyn, Colonel fédéral, IV Army 
Corps, was Wagner’s landlord, and on terms of 
the most friendly intercourse with him through- 
out the latter’s tenancy. His almost intimate 
knowledge of the composer’s daily life at Trieb- 
schen has long remained, for political and personal 
reasons, a sealed book. The writer is therefore 
under great obligations to the Herr Oberst, not 
only for permission to see the interior of the villa 
and to take a number of photographs of the house 
and grounds, but particularly for placing at his 
disposal so interesting a store of unpublished 
reminiscences. In addition he has, of course, 
carefully collated such published materials as 
there are relating to those years, and believes that 


he has been able to correct two or three widely 
circulated errorg. 





found more than momentary peace and 
security, and there he first found domes- 
tic happiness; while the idyllic charm of 
the lovely spot lying amid inspiring 
scenery, the stimulus of the marked suc- 
cesses that had finally come at Munich, 
and particularly the firm reliance on the 
support of the King for the realization 
of his great hope to stage the Nibelung 
dramas, brought him a power for work 
which filled these years with an amazing 
creative activity. 

For to this period we owe the greater 
part of the “ Meistersinger;” the third 
act of “ Siegfried ; ” the orchestral sketch 
of the entire “ G6tterdammerung;” the 
“ Kaisermarsch,” written to celebrate the 
victory over the French and the founding 
of the Empire; the “Siegfried Idyl;” 
the extensive “ Memoirs,” not yet pub- 
lished; three of his most important es- 
says, including the profound study of 
Beethoven; and, in addition, the com- 
mencement of the publication of his 
“ Collected Poems and Prose Writings,” 
the editing of which must have cost an 
enormous labor. 

The situation of the now historic villa 
is upon a point of land jutting into the 
lake on the south shore, about a mile and 
a half from Lucerne. The little pro- 
montory is pleasantly wooded, and on one 
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side slopes gracefully down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, where there is an eastern 
frontage on a small bay; on the other, an 
abrupt bank, rising to twenty or thirty 
feet in height, and densely grown with 
shrubs and trees, gives an agreeable ef- 
fect of privacy to the grounds. There is 
a profusion of flowers and an ample or- 
chard on the southern slope, with a 
stretch of undulating meadow beyond. 
Opposite, the north shore of the lake is 
dotted with villas sleeping in the sun. 
The spot is profoundly restful; the level 
bosom of the lake greets the eye through 
the trees in an expanse of shimmering 
silver; the water ripples gently on the 
shore; there are inviting paths and half- 
hidden seats where the quiet and peace 
are deeply felt; the distant Alps do not 
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intrude, tho a sense of their dreamy com- 
panionship is never lost. 

The house stands upon an elevation 
some three hundred feet from the lake 
front, and is a plain, commodious, old- 
fashioned structure. It has undergone 
few changes since Wagner lived in it.* 


* A small balcony has been added at the front, 
to which glass doors gre access from the upstairs 
drawing-room. The doorway through which Wag- 
ner dictated the score to Hans Richter has been 
walled in. A number of windows, permanently 
closed at Wagner’s wish, have been reopened; two 
others, on the north side, he had caused to 
walled in. Mr. Henry T. Finck is, of course, in 
error when he says (‘“‘ Wagner and His Works,” 
Vol. II, page 182, note) that Triebschen is the 
property of an American (Vid. supra, page 1, 
note). The facts are that Triebschen was leased 
from 1878 to 1888 to Mr. Willis Fleming, an 
Englishman, and again, from 1889 to 1891, to Mr. 
John Iselin, of New York. It is, however, true 
that during this period the premises were strictly 
inaccessible to visitors, since both these gentlemen 
refused admittance not only to the house but even 
to the grounds. 











RICHARD WAGNER. 


From a Recently Discovered Portrait Taken at Triebschen in 1869 






























































Triebschen Villa as it Appeared at the Time Wagner Lived in it. Presented by Herr Oberst am Rhyn 
























































The Villa from the East Front as it Appears at the Present Time 
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tation. The young amanuensis 




















sometimes sat by the hour wait- 
ing for his cue.* 

Communicating with Wag- 
ner’s study on the other side 
was the principal drawing- 
room. The walls of this pleas- 
ant salon were hung with dark 
red satin, with curtains to 
match. Nearly in the center of 
the room stood a Bechstein 
grand. A wall-cabinet, a table 
and some chairs used by the 
composer still remain. 

Opening off from the north 
side of the drawing-room, and 
communicating with the din- 
ing-room by an archway, was 
a small, narrow boudoir, which 
Wagner called the “ Galerie,” 
and which contained his prin- 
cipal pictures, the presents 
from King Ludwig, and other 
souvenirs. 

Of chief interest on the floor 
above was Wagner’s private 
salon, to which only his most 























intimate friends were invited. 








Fireplace of the Private Salon Built at Wagner’s Request 


The composer’s study was a small 
room on the first floor, opening on the 
south from the dining-room and com- 
municating with the room occupied dur- 
ing working hours by his secretary, Hans 
Richter. There were two southern win- 
dows, the one nearer the piano being per- 
manently darkened. The light in this 
room was always much subdued. The 
decorations were frequently changed, but 
the walls were last hung with green dam- 
asl:, the figures being bunches of red 
roses. 

Here Wagner had his books, a few 
favorite pictures, an upright piano and a 
writing-desk. The piano stood against 
the wall near the door communicating 
with Richter’s room. During composi- 
tion this door was opened, but a portiére 
was drawn across the entrance. Wagner 
often sat long in silence, meditating or 
jotting down his ideas in pencil, then he 
molded the still plastic phrases by the aid 
of the piano, and when a passage was 
ready he called out: “Richter, pass 
auf!” and played the passage, while 
Richter wrote it down from the piano dic- 


The furnishings were the most 
elegant in the house. Yellow 
satin with figures in lilac covered the 
walls and also the ceiling, where it was 
draped from the center to a lower line at 
the sides, like the roof of a marquee 
tent. The curtain hangings were of the 
same material. Here also there was a 
grand piano, which was placed in the 
corner between the two windows. 

In this room, on September 4th, 1870, 
Siegfried Wagner was christened. The 
ceremony took place in the late after- 
noon; the room was arranged to resem- 
ble a garden of palm trees, and was dim- 
ly lighted with candles; a beautiful serv- 
ice in silver stood upon a table draped in 
red velvet ; at the moment the ceremony 
was performed soft strains of music 
floated up from the rooms below. The 
young Siegfried had as his godfather H. 
M. King Ludwig II of Bavaria, and as 
his godmother the Countess Caroline 
Waldbott-Bassenheim. 
_ * Richter was many months at Triebschen. As 
is well known, he ~~ ed the score of the “ Meister- 
singer,” and must have copied considerable por- 
tions of the “ Siegfried” also. Presumabl 
the simpler phrases were communicated to 
direct dictation, the longer 


being written up afterward 
sketch, 
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WAGNER’S HOME ON 


Adjoining the private salon, and above 
the “ Galerie,” was a suite of two small 
rooms occupied by King Ludwig on his 
visits to Triebschen. The King was re- 
peatedly Wagner’s guest, particularly in 
the years 1866 and 1867, but always un- 
der the strictest incognito. 

On the south, and above the studio and 
Richter’s room, were Wagner’s bedroom 
and boudoir. The composer’s dressing- 
room was across the hall and next the 
King’s suite. The furnishings were very 
dainty and somewhat feminine. Pink 
satin covered the walls, and over this was 
the finest Swiss embroidery. The toilet 
table also was draped in pink, and on 
either side were red wall-lamps. 

In addition there were rich silk and 
satin bed covers in different shades for 
the several sleeping-rooms, and, more 
significant still, yards and yards of satin 
or brocade merely disposed upon chairs, 
or wherever the luminous and brilliant 
colors would be most effectively dis- 
played. 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE 
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The artist himself habitually dressed in 
satin or velvet, and the costumes he pre- 
ferred for the morning hours were de- 
cidedly elegant, if somewhat fantastic. 
Catulle Mendés found him on one occa- 
sion in a morning suit of golden satin 
embroidered with pearl flowers, while the 
costume he usually wore at home is de- 
scribed as consisting of a black velvet 
coat, knee-breeches of gray satin, silk 
stockings, embroidered yellow slippers, 
flowered satin waistcoat, fashion of Louis 
Quinze, a large green silk scarf, tied 
papillon, and of course the famous black 
velvet beret cap, which he was almost 
never without. In the late afternoon, 
when he generally walked to town, he 
wore a black velvet coat and waistcoat, 
with knee-breeches, usually of gray. The 
children, too, were always dressed in the 
same rich materials, and had plumes for 
their caps. 

Wagner’s immoderate taste for costly 
draperies has been much commented 
upon. Apparently it was not a meaning- 





















































Pieces of Furniture 





Used by Wagner 
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less indulgence in luxury, nor, in the 
matter of his costumes, due mainly to 
personal vanity. More probably it was a 
requirement of his esthetic nature ; for he 
seemed to depend in no small degree for 
artistic stimulus upon his own dress and 
upon the colors and texture of the hang- 
ings of his studio and living rooms. The 
color-scheme in particular had to har- 
monize in its effect upon his feelings with 
the character of the work he had in hand ; 
and, consequently, it was often neces- 
sary to change it in toto when he took up 
a new composition. 

This involved the frequent repapering 
of his study and other rooms, and a com- 
plete change of the hangings. For this 
purpose the pictures, too, were often re- 
arranged; but as often they were not 
touched at all. With the quaint eccen- 
tricity of genius, the fastidious and ex- 
travagant Wagner not infrequently gave 
orders to paper around but not behind 
the pictures; and when the house was 
finally vacated no less than six layers of 
superimposed wall-paper were found in 
the study cut out around the spaces where 
the pictures had hung! Significant also 
was the circumstance that, with all the 
luxury, there was but one change of linen 
in the house; so that when the King’s 
visits were impending it was necessary 
to send off post-haste to the Am Rhyns 
for a loan. 

Of kindred psychological interest is 
the marked preference Wagner mani- 
fested at this time for subdued lights. It 
of course suggests itself that he found 
that he was more sensitive to images of 
sound when the sense of sight was but 
slightly stimulated. A nearer explana- 
tion would be that he merely preferred 
the artistic effect of soft lights, and per- 
haps derived from the agreeable and 
soothing sensations a stimulus in his cre- 
ative work similar to that supplied by 
costly fabrics. 

In view of the amazing productivity of 
the quiet years at Triebschen a special 
interest attaches also to the disposition of 
the composer’s day. 

When Wagner first settled at Triebs- 
chen he seems to have performed the 
stupendous: day’s works with which he is 
credited by several writers, on the author- 
ity apparently of a single unnamed wit- 
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ness. That is, he rose early, and, as a 
rule, worked uninterruptedly until five 
o’clock! Later, however, when he had 
his family about him, the day was more 
humanely divided. His light breakfast 
of coffee and rolls was served at nine, 
then followed a short promenade in the 
garden, often in company with Frau 
Cosima ; whereupon he went to his study 
and worked until two or three o’clock, 
sometimes taking a glass of wine with a 
biscuit in the interval, more often noth- 
ing at all. His day’s work over, he dined 
“mit gutem Appetit.” And he “ lived 
well,” a statement illustrated by the 
added detail that he had “two or three 
kinds of wine a day!” 

After dinner, in good weather, the ar- 
tist went down by the lake and sat for an 
hour upon a rustic seat beneath the 
spreading branches of a mammoth tree; 
his huge black Newfoundland dog 
“Russ ” usually sharing the siesta with 
him. 

At this post he was occasionally dis- 
turbed by the curious, who came and 
waited in small boats for his appearance. 
If he saw that he was watched he always 
moved quickly away. His sensitive na- 
ture shrank with unusual dread from the 
intrusions of strangers, and any actual 
aggression he repelled with brusque se- 
verity. Thus, if he were spoken to upon 
the highway by some over-ambitious per- 
son, as not infrequently happened, his 
response was likely to be harsh in the ex- 
treme. 

At five o’clock, skies permitting, Wag- 
ner walked to Lucerne, accompanied by 
“Russ.” There he got his letters, did 
miscellaneous errands, and then resorted 
to a quaint old café in the narrow Fur- 
rengasse, kept by one Dubeli, where he 
was a recognized habitué, and was usual- 
ly to be found with his glass of beer at a 
table by the corner window. Hans Rich- 
ter also frequented Dubeli’s, and was 
either merely saluted in silence by the 
master or greeted with a cheerful nod, 
and the words, “ Richter, zu mir!” , ac- 
cording to the composer’s varying moods. 

In a similar manner Oberst am Rhyn 
relates that in making an afternoon call 
he infallibly knew the state of the mas- 
ter’s temper by the words in which he was 
invited tocome in. If Stocker, Wagner’s 

















Triebschen Promontory from the North. The The Path by the Lake Front Which Was 
House Stands Between the Three Poplars in Wagner’s Favorite Walk for Recreation 
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A Rit of the “ Lieblingsepaziergang ” 
The Seat by the Lake The Frontage on the Bay 





trusted servant, came back with the in- ness or matter of importance could be 
vitation to await the composer in the discussed on that day. If, on the other 

drawing-room and have a cup of coffee hand, he was invited to the dining-room 
with him, Am Rhyn knew that no busi- to have a glass of champagne, he forth- 
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with understood that his host was in a 
good humor. 

Decidedly the most important event in 
Wagner’s life at Triebschen was his mar- 
riage with Cosima von Biilow. As is well 
known, his first marriage was not a 
happy one. The sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, the spiritual companionship, the 
loyal daily protection from all harassing 
intrusions of the outside world, which 
Wagner so craved and so greatly ‘needed, 
came to him first in the person and pas- 
sionate devotion of Cosima Liszt. The 
atmosphere of peace and perfect sym- 
pathy which he thenceforth enjoyed was 
of incalculable value in his creative work. 
Yet for his ultimate achievement the im- 
portance of this union extended far be- 
yond the range of domestic influences ; 
for the eventual success of the Bayreuth 
festivals, indeed their continuance at all 
after Wagner’s death in 1883, was main- 
ly due to the energy, devotion and great 
executive talents of Madame Wagner. 

The ceremony of the marriage of Rich- 
ard Wagner and Cosima von Bilow took 
place August 25th, 1870, at the Protes- 
tant church in Lucerne, Frau von Biilow 
becoming a Protestant for the purpose. 

One of the earlier biographers tells us 
that Wagner’s joy in his children knew 
no bounds, and that he never could do 
enough for the little perpetuators of his 
race. He ordered whole pieces of heavy 
silks and hundreds of ells of garlands 
of roses to deck their rooms with. Of 
the young Siegfried he wrote in an oft- 
quoted letter to Frau Wille: “ He pros- 
pers together with my work, and gives 
me a new, long life, which at last has 
found a meaning.” The beautiful “ Sieg- 
fried Idyl,” composed in honor of Sieg- 
fried, and performed as a surprise to Ma- 
dame Wagner on the child’s first birthday 
(June 6th, 1870),* mirrors the depth 
of the master’s peace and happiness, and 
has been forcibly called the “ most ex- 
pressive page in his autobiography.” 

Had it not been that the crowning am- 
bition of Wagner’s life—to stage the 
great trilogy, and at the same time to es- 
tablish the national festival plays—found 


oW.. d. Henderson is therefore doubly in error 
when he says, “In 7871 Wagner composed, in 
honor of the child and to celebrate his wife’s birth- 
day, the ae Siegfried Idyll.’ ” (“ Richard 
hee gt s Life and Works,” page 134.) It 





be added that the facts have long been very 
dif cult to ascertain. See “ Die Musik,’ Vol. VII, 


p. 132. 


a hopeful outlook in the national enthu- 
siasm aroused by the Franco-Prussian 
War and the creation of the Empire, there 
can be little doubt that the composer 
would have elected to spend the remain- 
der of his days amid the rural peace and 
domestic happiness of his Swiss home. 

And tho the eventful arena to which 
he transferred his household gods in 
April, 1872, has come to be permanent- 
ly identified with his achievements as an 
artist, and is, in fact, the site of the 
realization of his great project (“ Hier 
wo meine Wiahne Frieden fand”’), the 
fact remains that for the underlying cre- 
ative work we are largely indebted to the 
quiet years spent in retirement on the 
shores of the Lake of Lucerne. 

Two spots in the grounds at Trieb- 
schen, intimately associated with Wag- 
ner’s life there, remain to be mentioned. 

The approach to the villa of the drive- 
way from Lucerne is by an avenue of 
splendid over-arching chestnuts, which 
on the one hand passes beneath the pro- 
tection of a wooded slope, and: on the 
other is bordered by the warmth and 
brightness of a rose garden. Here Wag- 
ner and Frau Cosima used frequently to 
walk up and down on fine mornings be- 
fore he went to his task ; or, as often, they 
sat upon a rustic bench at the end of the 
avenue near the house, where there is a 
view of the garden and of the green 
sward descending to the lake. As a 
source of delight to him, Frau Cosima 
was wont to appear on these morning 
walks in the garden with her wonder- 
fully luxuriant hair flowing over her 
shoulders. 

The other point of special interest is 
the secluded pathway which meanders in 
a peculiarly enticing manner up and down 
and along the steep wooded bank bound- 
ing the north side of the little promon- 
tory. All the enchantment of woodland 
seclusion lurks in the little natural bal- 
conies at the turns in the path, whence, as 
from some hidden coign of vantage, there 
are lovely glimpses through the trees of 
the lake below, or of the verdure of the 
opposite shore. Along this pathway, un- 
observed, and solicited by the many 
voices of nature, the master loved best of 
all to stroll and to linger. It was his 
“ Lieblingsspaziergang.” 


New York City, 
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The Present Condition of Guam 


BY COMMANDER GEORGE L. DYER, U.S. N. 


[The following article by the American Governor of Guam brings the affairs of our 
smallest insular possession up-to date. Our readers will remember that every Governor 
of Guam since it became a possession of the United States has written such an article 
for THE INDEPENDENT. We shall conclude this article in a subsequent issue.—EDIToR. ] 


EAST known among the possessions 
of the United States is the Island 
of Guam, with its inhabitants, the 

Chamorros. 

Except when devastated by the hurri- 
cane of November 13th, 1909, and again 
by the earthquake of September 22d, 
1902, public attention has not been forci- 
bly called to it. The violence and de- 
struction of these fearful occasions ar- 
rested momentarily the interest of our 
people, but not to the extent excited by 
the hurricane of Porto Rico in August, 
1899, nor that caused by the loss by dis- 
ease of draft animals in the Philip- 
pines. In the latter cases Congress 
appropriated several millions to aid MR 
the afflicted communities. Guam ee 
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was left to rise unaided, tho the condition 
of the Chamorros was the more pitiful. 

Guam is the southernmost, as well as 
the largest and most populous, of the 
group called Marianas, consisting of 
fourteen islands lying nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty miles north and south 
along the 145th meridian, east of Green- 
wich, between the 13th and 2oth paral- 
lels of north latitude. It is thirty miles 
in length and averages about six and a 
half miles in width. Its area is two hun- 
dred and seven square miles. 

Centrally located in the Western Pa- 
cific and possessing the only good harbor 
in that part of the ocean, it commends 
itself as an important point for a naval 
and coaling station. It is 3337 miles 
from Honolulu and 1,506 from Manila. 

There are no deep recesses in the island 
The Island of Guam. From a Survey Made Under except at the harbor of Apra. A coral 

the Direction of Civil Engineer Leonard M. Cox, TCef, barely covered at low tide, incloses 

U. 8. Navy the island. The surface is divided into 
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The Public Square at Agafia. 


Government Houses at the Left. 


Marine Barracks in the Middle. Old 


Spanish Fort Indicated by “‘X”’ on Top of the Hill 


two distinct parts by a ridge, varying in 
hight from 700 to 1,300 feet. The north- 
ern half is a large piateau from 300 to 
600 feet elevation. From the interior the 
slope is gradually upward to the sea, 
where it terminates in high, steep, for- 
bidding cliffs. The eastern exposure of 
the northern half is so abrupt and the 
coral reef so near that the waves break 
almost ceaselessly against the precipitous 
coast. The southern part is mountain- 
ous, with several valleys and small 
sireams. On the west the ridge drops 
rapidly to a low shelf, not much above 
the sea level, which extends from the city 
of Agafia south and upon which the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the island 
have their dwellings. This narrow strip 
is very fertile. 

The soil is composed mainly of disin- 
tegrated coral. It is shallow and red 
owing to the presence of oxide of iron. 
Vegetable mold has accumulated in the 
forests and valleys, and in damp, swampy 
places it is quite rich. There is not much 
stone suitable for the purposes of con- 
struction, but from the limestone found 
in the hills and the coral taken from the 
reef two grades of lime are manufac- 
tured. The pure, disintegrated coral 
found everywhere, called “ cascajo,” 
makes a hard, smooth surface and is 
valuable for the construction of roads. 
There is no known mineral wealth of any 
significance in the island. Some indica- 


tions of iron ore have been found and 
there is a tradition that coal excavated 
here was once tried on a steamer. It is 
also said that gypsum exists. 

Much of the northern plateau is heav- 
ily wooded. Of the valuable hard woods 
it is estimated that there are of Ifil 
(Eperua decandra), Palo Maria (Ca- 
lophyllum ‘tnophyllum), and Chopag 
(Ochro carpus obovalis) at least two 
million dollars’ worth. This is all diffi- 
cult of access and exists only in sufficient 
quantities for use in the island. There 
are wild bread-fruit trees of large size, 
banyans, ironwood, numerous kinds of 
ferns and several varieties of palms, the 
most valuable of which is the cocoanut. 
The pulp of the nut, dried, is known 
commercially as “copra.” This is the 
principal article of export. Rice, sugar, 
coffee, cacao and tobacco are cultivated, 
but not in sufficient quantities to supply 
the necessities of the people. The prin- 
cipal crops, corn and sweet potatoes, are 
raised only for home consumption. 

The principal animals are horned cat- 
tle, including the carabao, or water buf- 
falo. A few small horses are raised from 
imported stock, and some American 
horses and mules have been brought here 
for the use of the Naval Station. Goats 
are found running wild and there are 
sufficient hogs, chickens and ducks for 
the use of the natives. Besides the do- 
mestic animals there are deer, wild hogs, 
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ducks, curlews, snipe and pigeons. In 
the shallows of the reefs are many va- 
rieties of eatable fish, but, except several 
kinds of lizards, no reptiles are found. 
Mosquitoes, flies and centipedes abound 
and occasionally scorpions of a harmless 
kind are seen. There are large fruit-eat- 
ing and small insect-eating bats. Fruit- 
eating doves of several species and a 
great variety of brilliantly marked birds 
exist. A little Chinese partridge has been 
introduced recently. There are several 
species of land crabs, the most interesting 
of which is the robber crab (Birgus 
latro), which feeds on cocoanuts. Its 
flesh is highly prized. 

Guam lies on the dividing line between 
the northeast trade winds and the mon- 
soons of the China Sea. From December 
to June the prevailing winds are from the 
northeast. The nights are cool and the 
air is frequently refreshed by showers. 
From July to December southwest winds, 
accompanied by heavy rain showers, are 
frequent. Hurricanes may occur at any 
time and are much to be dreaded. Earth- 
quakes are frequent. They are not gen- 


erally violent, but there have been very 
destructive ones. The mean annual 
temperature, about 81 degrees, varies 
little. 

The population of the Island of Guam, 
as determined by the American census in 
1901, was 9,686. It is now 10,300. 
These are mostly gathered in the capital, 
Agafia, and in the villages of Anigua, 
Asan, Tepungan and Piti, lying on the 
west coast of the island, on the road from 
Agafia to the harbor of Apra. Across 
the bay, southwestward from Piti, is the 
village of Sumay, where the cable sta- 
tion of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company is located and where a large 
tract of land has been bought by the Gov- 
ernment for purposes of a Naval Station. 
Continuing down the coast on the west 
side are the villages of Agat, Umatac and 
Merizo and, on the southeast corner of 
the island, the village of Inarajan. The 
sole interior village is Sinajafia, about 
one mile south of Agajia. All of the peo- 
ple of the island live in these towns. 

Agajia, the capital, lies on a low, sandy 
plain on the seaside, having an elevation 

















One of the Principal Native Houses in Agafia, Ruined by the Earthquake. The Coping of the Well 
for the Use of the Family is Seen in Front of the Steps. Similar Steps to Those tn Sight Lead to 
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of about three feet near the beach and 
eleven feet at the foot of the hills. A 
sluggish stream, the Agafia River, with a 
fall of only four feet in its course of two 
miles, flows through the town for the 
last three-quarters of a mile and serves 
jointly as a laundry, bath and open 
sewer. The inhabitants do not drink this 
water, because it is brackish from the sea. 
They dig wells in the town, striking wa- 
ter at from three to six feet. The hight 
of the water in these wells does not vary 
materially between the dry and rainy sea- 
sons, because the ground water maintains 
itself approximately at the level of the 
river and the sea. This ground water, 
tapped by the wells, is nothing but the 
rain which has fallen in the town and 
sunk directly and very rapidly through 
the sand to the general water level be- 
neath. The sand is not flint; it is only 
finely divided coral, limestone and shell. 
The rain, soaking through, dissolves a 
great deal of this lime, and the well wa- 
ter is therefore very hard. 

Agafia has no surface drainage. It has 
no sewers except the open river. The 
excreta of men and animals are deposited 
over the whole surface of the ground, 
and the rain washings percolate directly 
into the general body of ground water 
tapped by the wells. This water is there- 
fore nothing but drainage or sewage wa- 
ter. The wells are only openings in the 
surface which give access to it and are 
responsible for a constant and general 
epidemic of a loathsome disease, the 
lumbricoid worm. In a clean community, 
supplied with proper water, there is an 
occasional patient, generally a child, in- 
habited by two or three; but in Agajfia 
is a state of things which probably can- 
not be matched anywhere else in the 
world. The lumbricoid worm infests the 
intestines of nearly every inhabitant. The 
eggs deposited by one person on the 
ground are soon afterward in the bucket 
of water dipped up by another from a 
well. Persons of all ages, from three 
months to eighty years, have these para- 
sites in very large numbers. It is quite 
common for a victim to have from fifty 
to a hundred full grown worms. As 
irritants and carriers of infection they are 
responsible for intestinal inflammations 
which cause an important part of the 
death rate. It is a condition that is en- 


tirely remediable and its existence con- 
stitutes a reproach to us who have been 
in charge of these helpless people for 
eight years. And how shall we answer 
for the responsibility that will rest upon 
us if cholera or typhoid makes an acci- 
dental entry here? It would decimate 
the entire population. A proper water 
supply is the simple and complete remedy 
and could be easily obtained. 

The majority of the houses in Agafia 
consist of a wooden box perched on 
wooden piles three or four feet from the 
ground. The roof is thatched and is re- 
newed every two or three years. There 
are, however, many houses with stone 
foundations and tiled roofs, and since 
the Americans came corrugated iron, 
used as roofing on the public buildings, 
has been more or less adopted by the 
well-to-do natives. 

The dress worn by the people consists 
of a shirt, worn outside, trousers and 
straw hat for the men, and a skirt and a 
short chemise for the women. On festive 
occasions the well-to-do dress very much 
as Europeans in this climate. 

There is an excellent macadamized 
road from Agafia to Piti and dirt roads, 
passable for the native carts in the dry 
season, extend into many parts of the 
island. These are supplemented by trails, 
over which the carabao can generally 
make his way at any season. All parts 
of the island, therefore, are very acces- 
sible and its development only waits the 
expenditure of a little money by the 
Federal Government to make the roads 
suitable for traffic. Owing to the fact 
that disintegrated coral exists every- 
where the best of roads can be very 
speedily and reasonably made. 

The resources of the Island of Guam 
are insignificant. The tariff was estab- 
lished by Executive Order of February 
Ist, 1900; but, in view of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, it is questionable 
if this tariff, based on Executive Order, 
can be much longer maintained. The 
island can, under no circumstances, be 
regarded as a modifying influence in the 
economics of the United States. Owing 
to its small size, its generally shallow 
soil, its great distance from the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and the small 
number of its inhabitants it can never 
produce or manufacture enough of any 
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one article to affect the American market. 
Aside from its physical insignificance, its 
primitive inhabitants are probably the 
most exclusively agricultural of any peo- 
ple in the world. It is convincing evi- 
dence of this devotion to agriculture that, 
tho excessively fond of fish food and with 
the sea teaming with fish just outside of 
the reef, with another island inhabited 
by people of the same race and language 
only forty miles distant, they are neither 
fishermen nor boatmen. There are no 
deep-sea native boats in the island. 

There are no manufactures, nor is 
there material for any. 

The exports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1904, actually produced in the 
island, are as follows: 


Copra (dried cocoanut)............. $9,440.02 
Béche de Mer (dried sea slug, eaten 
Or TD NOI ici vissascncsesa 295.00 
NS rrd.0s coed aaaeneanmameaatd 141.00 
Lumber (harpoon poles, taken out by 
a visiting American whaler)...... 72.00 
p | SP Ee em er: $9,948.02 


Of this amount only $1,014.75 went 
to the United States, $942.75 im copra 
and $72 in harpoon poles. 

The normal imports of the island for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1904, 
were: 


ME Pik pit aera nv cde ee ee rane toe $37,640.72 
RN, SII son an ne euiigrieae AEo 31,907.93 
aa 3,862.81 
IE scars bn cineine intivewa amen 1,413.53 
ES ga ok eo ameetcssnaneeses 1,070.95 

re $75,805.96 


The gross normal receipts of the In- 
sular Treasury in any fiscal year, under 
the existing tariff, may be estimated at 
about twenty thousand dollars; but of 
this sum, the sole support of the Govern- 
ment, more than fifty per cent. is de- 
rived from the duties imposed under the 
provisions of the Executive Order. The 
other sources are a land tax of one-half 
of one per cent., a heavy poll tax, fines, 
fees for licenses for the use of firearms, 
passports, planting fish weirs, marriages 
and tapping cocoanut trees. 
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Manner of Roofing a Native House. This is All Prearranged so as to be Rapidly Finished when the 
Work is Once Begun 




















A Piece of the Macadamized Road Leading from Agafia to Piti, on the Harbor 


The land tax of one-half of one per 
cent., while apparently small, is all the 
land owners can bear. It has already re- 
sulted in the abandonment of a number 
of pieces of property, and there are au- 
thentic instances where land has been of- 
fered for sale at prices absurdly below 
the appraised value. 

The increase in the cost of living in 
Guam since the American occupation 
amounts to several hundred per cent. The 
Spaniards subsidized a line of steamers 
from Manila and fixed a schedule of rea- 
sonable freight rates, so that Guam was 
regularly and economically provided with 
supplies. At present there is no line of 
merchant steamers from any point. Five 
schooners, of less than 150 tons burden 
each, call on voyages to and from Japan 
and impose very high freight rates. 

The army transports call once a month 
on the voyage out from San Francisco 
to Manila, but not on the return trip. 
The naval transport calls irregularly 
twice a year. No merchandise for the 
natives is permitted to be brought in these 
ships. 

Under Spanish sovereignty only about 
one-fifth of the expense of the Govern- 
ment was borne by the island. Since the 


cost of administration is now about five 
times as great as then, the result is that, 
approximately, twenty-five times as 
much money must be raised by local 
taxation as before the Americans came. 

The island Government is struggling 
to make both ends meet with very much 
underpaid but fairly efficient native 
officials. In a number of cases it is forced 
to ask gratuitous service from minor em- 
ployees. The Insular buildings are in- 
adequate, unfurnished and not in good 
repair. There is but one suitable school 
building in the island and that is not 
properly equipped. Under present con- 
ditions the Government of the island is 
faced continually with the probability of 
not having enough funds to meet the 
necessary expense of the present eco- 
nomical administration. 

The change of sovereignty in the 
Island of Guam, due to its isolation, has 
imposed additional functions and ex- 
penses upon the Insular Government, the 
Supreme Court and the segregation and 
maintenance of lepers and criminals, for 
example, which, in other and more favor- 
ably situated territories, have always been 
regarded as a proper charge upon the 
National Government. 
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The administrative staff of the island 
consists of the Governor, a naval officer, 
who is also the Commandant of the 
Naval Station; one line officer, three 
medical officers and a paymaster, all of 
whom have important duties connected 
with the civil government. There is a 
company of marines, consisting of about 
one hundred men, commanded by a cap- 
tain, assisted by two lieutenants. 

There are three classes of courts: The 
courts of the Justices of the Peace, of 
which there are four in the island, from 
which all cases can be appealed to the 
Court of First Instance, which sits in 
Agafia. Criminal cases originating in 
this court are subject to revision by the 
Supreme Court, and all civil cases may 
be sent up to it on appeal. The Supreme 
Court was established by the American 
authorities. The Governor has usually 
been the Judge. As Congress has never 
legislated for this island, there is no pro- 
vision for an appeal to any of the courts 
of the United States. The Judge of the 
Supreme Court is the only American in 
the Insular Judiciary at the present time. 

The administration of justice goes on 
without friction. The natives are well 
behaved, tho somewhat given to litiga- 











BY E.G. SIHLER 


A cop to whom I cannot pray, 
Pray what is he to me? P 
Mont Blanc is he, or star afar, y 
Pentelic marble, Tigris clay, 
Or iceberg in the sea, 
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tion. The city of Agafia is governed by 
a Mayor, called the Gobernadorcillo. He 
1s also the warden of the jail and chief 
of the Island Constabulary. The latter 
consists of a body of fifteen uniformed 
natives, who are the jailers and police of 
town and country. The outlying towns 
aré also controlled by Gobernadorcillos 
and all are divided up into districts, which 
have a sub-official in charge called a 
Teniente (Lieutenant). The people are 
accustomed to this system, which is fairly 
effective. The law which prevails is the 
Spanish law which was in force in the 
Philippines, modified somewhat, but not 
extensively, by Executive Orders of the 
several American Governors. Until funds 
are available to properly and thoroughly 
reorganize the Insular Government it 
would be most unwise to change that 
which effectively controls the inhabitants 
and to which they are accustomed. Cer- 
tain fundamental principles recognized 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
however, but not formerly recognized 
here, have been introduced into the law, 
so that when Congress does finally legis- 
late for the island there need be no vio- 
lent transition in this respect. 
AGANA, GUAM. 

















Theodore Perry Shonts. 


Theodore Perry Shonts, the new chairman and executive head of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
was born in Crawford County, Pa., but when he was four years old his parents moved to Centerville, 
Iowa. He was graduated at Monmouth College in 1876. Having studied law, he began to practice, 
but was induced to take up the work of railway construction by his father-in-law, ex-Governor Drake, 
of Iowa, who had large railroad interests. At first he was superintendent of a construction company 
of which ex-Governor Drake was general manager. After serving for several years as general superin- 
tendent of the Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Railroad Company, he became general manager of that com- 
pany in 1886, and was made president of it in 1898. It was in that year that Paul Morton (now 
Secretary of the Navy) and Mr. Shonts obtained control of the capital stock of this road. They were 
about to extend the road to Detroit and Toledo when, to prevent competition, the Vanderbilt interests 
bought them out, each gaining a profit estimated by the Western re to have been $1,000,000. There- 
after both became interested financially in the Toledo, St. Louis & Western road, of which Mr. Shonts 
is now president. The selection of Mr. Shonts for the chairmanship of the Canal Commission is said 
to have been due to the earnest recommendation of Secretary Moiton. He is not an engineer, but is 
thoroughly familiar with railway construction work and management. He is a millionaire, and his 
annual income is said to exceed $100,000. His father and mother, each of them more than eighty 
years old, are living near Chicago. In a long interview Mark Morton (a brother of the Secretary) 
describes him as “a lion-hearted man,” and narrates the experience of a contractor who called upon 
him in his office at Chicago “to get even with him,” and was promptly and thoroughly thrashed. 
“The chairs were broken, and the room looked as if a typhoon had swept through it.” Mr. Shonts’s 
salary as chairman is $30,000. He will go to the Isthmus in May. 
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Victor Emmanuel III 





BY ALFREDO BACCELLI 


[Signor Baccelli has recently been Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and two 
years ago was the spokesman of the Foreign Office in such matters as the Macedonian 
revolt, Italy’s interests in Africa, etc. His father, Dr. Guido Baccelli, who was then 
Secretary of Agriculture, is an eminent physician and attended Prinetti, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in the illness which compelled his retirement. Alfredo Baccelli is the 
author of half a dozen books of poetry and has under way some works of fiction. He is 
still a Deputy, besides being a Commendatore—altogether one of the distinguished men 


of Italy of the younger generation.—EDIToR. ] 
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ICTOR EMMANUEL III is not 
tall, but his’ straight, upright fig- 
ure and broad, full chest denote 

great physical strength. For that matter 
his grandfather was not much taller than 
he is. His complexion is fair and he has 
the azure eyes of his mother. His grave 
and penetrating look, as well as his broad 
and open forehead, is indicative of a 
strong and thoughtful intellect and en- 
ergetic will. 

One of the predominant qualities of 
his mind is his great and unaffected sin- 
cerity. After his extended travels in the 
East, when he was Crown Prince, he 
was asked why he had not written a book 
on subjects to which he had devoted such 
careful and minute observation, and he 
answered: “I could not write it, because 
I could not tell the whole truth.” This 
answer reveals the man. 

While always dignified and courteous, 
Victor Emmanuel never allows himself 
to be trammeled by the formalities of 
etiquet. When, after the horrible as- 
sassination of his father, the body of 
King Humbert the Good was brought to 
Rome, it was found impossible to dis- 
suade Victor Emmanuel from passing 
through the whole city on foot and fol- 
lowing the beloved corpse even to the 
tomb in the Pantheon. 

The King is serious-minded and in- 
dustrious, acute and _ clear-sighted. 
Strength of reasoning, correctness of 
judgment, a capacity for sagacious reflec- 
tion and an intuitive knowledge of facts 
are the dominant qualities of his intel- 
lect, far more so than vivid imagination 
or playful and poetic fancy. Neverthe- 
less, he is by no means destitute of artis- 
tic taste, as, perhaps, his father was, and 
I have heard very often phrases from his 
lips that gave evidence of considerable 
esthetic appreciation. I also recall his 





criticisms on a public building which had 
turned out a failure artistically and his 
smile on looking at the medallions upon 
which his likeness was reproduced not 
very successfully. 

He has been accused of being rather 
parsimonious, and this has been some- 
times the occasion of loud complaint, 
especially on the part of those who would 
like to see his income spent unreason- 
ably and wastefully. But I do not see 
why a King, because he happens to have 
a great deal of money, should, more than 
any other head of a family, throw his 
money out of the window. 

If he is parsimonious in his household 
expenditure, he can, on the other hand, 
be royally generous when there is a 
question of succoring misfortune or 
coming to the aid of any good cause. 
For example, not to cite more recent 
instances, tho he may not have, perhaps, 
on the birth of the Crown Prince, doubled 
the salaries of his servants and em- 
ployees, salaries which for that matter 
are, as would naturally be expected, 
much higher than the salaries of this 
class of persons in the rest of Italy, he 
donated a million lire ($200,000) to the 
Cassa Nazionale de Previdenza for in- 
firm and aged workmen. 

In the matter of public morality he 
is, and always has been, most inflexible, 
and every one is aware of the sternness 
with which he expressed his opinion 
when he was Crown Prince in relation 
to the moral questions involved in the 
administration of certain public depart- 
ments; it will be remembered that there 
was much political excitement on the 
subject at the time. 

The admirable results that originated 
in these qualities—qualities valuable in 
any man, but especially valuable in a 
King—must be attributed principally to 
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his happy natural disposition, and, in 
a secondary degree, to the wise severity 
of the method adopted in regard to his 
education, the aim of which was to make 
him learn something about everything 
and everything about something, a sys- 
tem of mental training absolutely needed 
by him who must stand on the apex of 
that grand pyramid of men, a nation. 

A very seasonable and amusing book 
has been written on the education of the 


good or bad the Prince was obliged to 
go through all his athletic exercises every 
day. Once when he was shivering with 
cold in a shower Professor Morandi ex- 
pressed the opinion that he ought to be 
excused from his riding lesson in the 
open air. The Colonel answered that 
should we ever be at war the Prince 
would have to ride, no matter how cold 
and rainy it was, and that therefore such 
effeminacy now was out of the question. 

















Victor Emanuel 


young Prince by Professor Morandi, his 
instructor in the Italian language and 
literature. 

Colonel Osio, who died recently, was 
intrusted with the duty of superintending 
a work that was so vitally connected with 
the destinies of the Italian people, and 
devoted himself to his task with military 
and perhaps also excessive severity. 

The Prince was compelled to study a 
great variety of subjects with exemplary 
assiduity, and if he was occasionally 
negligent, like all boys, in mastering his 
lesson, reprimands of a very rough and 
downright character were not spared 
him. Thus whether the weather was 


III, King of Italy 


One day King Humbert remained 
much longer than was his custom with 
his Ministers at the bi-weekly conference 
for the signing of decrees. As a conse- 
quence the hour for luncheon was put 
off again and again in a fashion that 
aroused the gravest apprehensions in the 
Prince, who was waiting for it anxiously 
in company with his mother and his own 
formidable appetite. 

In such a crisis one forgets to reason, 
and Victor Emmanuel, despite the aus- 
terity of the principles in which he had 
been reared, could not refrain from tell- 
ing the Queen, in popular phraseology, 
how awfully hungry he was. The Queen 
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took up the “Divina Commedia” of 
Dante and opening it at the celebrated 
canto of Count Ugolino, who, as every 
one knows, was starved to death in a 
tower with his little sons, said to him: 
“Read that and your hunger will 
vanish.” 

The Prince was subjected at the close 
of every year to a genuine and vigorous 
examination, just like the pupils in the 
public schools. The examination ques- 
tions were chosen by lot, and good or bad 
marks were given him according to his 
answers. The Board of Examiners con- 
sisted of his professors, two generals 
and the Minister of War. At first he 
used to assume an air of carelessness in 
presence of these ordeals, and one day, 
after pointing with his finger to the little 
table at which he was to take his seat and 
to the big table in front where the ex- 
aminers were to sit, he said, sportively, to 
Morandi: “ Wouldn’t one fancy already 
that your big table was putting questions 
to that little table? ” 

But in reality he never appeared at 
one of those examinations without con- 
siderable trepidation: “ If I were to cut 
a bad figure,” he has confessed, “I 
should feel like throwing myself out of 
the window.” 

Possibly it was this stimulus of self- 
love that made him a student and ren- 
dered every one of his examinations a 
pronounced success; we are told of one 
of his mathematical demonstrations 
which was executed with such marvelous 
freedom and skill that old General 
Ricotti, the presiding examiner, was 
deeply affected. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that 
the logical and reflective qualities of 
Victor Emmanuel’s intellect, his fond- 
ness for the exact sciences and the se- 
verity of his education have lessened in 
the slightest degree the exquisite tender- 
ness of a heart to which affection is 
natural. Morandi tells us of the deep 
emotion and love with which the young 
Prince embraced Colonel Osio on the 
day when the seven years’ guardianship 
of that rigid disciplinarian had ter- 
minated. One day the Queen mother 
said: “ My son has never caused me a 
sorrow.” 

When the time came for the Prince to 
choose a life companion he never for a 








moment allowed power and riches, or 
luster of family, or diplomatic con- 
venience to influence him; he selected a 
Princess whom he deemed alone worthy 
of his love, because of the transcendent 
goodness of her heart, as well as because 
of her virginal beauty. 

It is always when the news of a calam- 
ity comes upon him unexpectedly that 
the heart of the King is revealed; and 
all Rome still remembers how, in the 
first days of his reign, when the terrible 
railway disaster of Castel Giubileo was 
announced to him, he hurried at night in 
a public conveyance, as he could not have 
his own carriage at once, to the spot 
where the catastrophe occurred, and how 
unstinted was his aid to the injured, both 
in word and deed. 

Does not this young King, rushing 
across the city and country alone during 
the night for a humane and noble object 
a few days after his father had died by 
an assassin’s hand, seem to have given, 
by the spontaneous and affecting sim- 
plicity of his act, noble evidence of pos- 
sessing a soul at once kindly, energetic 
and fearless? 

Victor Emmanuel is also a sportsman. 
Like his father and grandfather he is 
fond of hunting and is an excellent 
marksman. There is no longer an 
austere Colonel Osio to restrict him in 
this pastime. He used to say that the 
Colonel must have had a secret under- 
standing with the wild boars and 
pheasants of Castel Porziano, as he re- 
gards his hunting as one of the grave 
concerns of the State. 

Altho Victor Emmanuel hunts in sum- 
mer in Piedmont and in winter at Castel 
Porziano, he also goes sometimes to his 
dearly beloved island of Montecristo, a 
solitary bit of land upon which the hot 
Tyrrhenian sun beats and against whose 
shore the Tuscan Sea dashes sullenly. 

When Crown Prince he was often ac- 
customed to betake himself with his 
august consort to this little island in his 
yacht, “The Yela.” Here the care of 
his modest country house and of the 
geraniums in his little flower garden af- 
forded him real pleasure. 

But hunting is not the only sport to 
which Victor Emmanuel is addicted. He 
is known all over Italy for his keen in- 
terest in automobilism. He is a finished 
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King of Italy Reviewing Troops 


chauffeur, and it is related that once 
when driving from Castel Porziano in 
the automobile of Prince Strozzi, also a 
renowned devotee of this sport, he him- 
self took a hand in managing the ma- 
chine, after putting on the chauffeur’s 
mask, and was highly amused by watch- 
ing the policemen who were eagerly ex- 
amining the street in expectation of the 
King’s passage, who saw him pass, 
naturally without recognizing him, and 
who continued their rounds up and 
down waiting for an event to happen 
that had already occurred. 

The King’s profound knowledge of 
numismatics is also a matter of popular 
notoriety. His fondness for collecting 
coins had a very humble origin: having 
by mere chance found a soldo of Pius 
IX in his hand, he felt interested and 
kept it. The collection was increased 
by several other coins of his own and 
by seventy copper coins which his father 
gave him. Very soon afterward the 
number grew rapidly, until it amounted 
to more than 50,000, all minted in medie- 
val or modern Italy, for he was circum- 
spect enough after a time to come to the 
conclusion that if his collection was to 
be of value he should limit and specialize 
his researches. 

He has paid considerable attention to 
this collection since he has ascended the 
throne, when his other duties have left 
him leisure, not for the sake of his own 


selfish pleasure, but because he hopes to 
be able to give some time or other to 
Italian numismatics a work which it does 
not now possess: a Corpus Nummorum 
Italicorum. 

But we must not suppose that his de- 
votion to sport or his interest in numis- 
matics diverts his mind from his arduous 
and lofty mission. He is not a Nero, 
neglecting the cares of the State in order 
to recite verses, carve a statue or wrestle 
with an athlete; still less is he a Claudius, 
abandoning the destinies of the Roman 
Empire in order to plunge into Etruscan 
philology. 

Endowed with a healthy and _har- 
monious mental equipoise, Victor Em- 
manuel has learned: how to give all 
things their due proportion and to assign 
to them the degree of importance which 
belongs to each severally. 

As a statesman and a shepherd of the 
people his temperament is controlled by 
three dominant characteristics: an intel- 
ligent concern for the national economy 
and in a special manner for agriculture, a 
liberal and democratic administration 
and a cautious and loyal treatment of 
foreign political questions, united with 
a loving and jealous care for the army 
and navy. 

Victor Emmanuel III has, indeed, been 
always exceedingly interested in agri- 
culture, which he regards as the most 
potent source of Italian riches. He is 
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thoroughly grounded in the more im- 
portant questions connected with it, and 
I shall never forget the minute accuracy 
he showed in discussing with me the fail- 
ure of the attempt to-plant a colony in 
the Montelliano forest, which land was 
divided into lots and granted to the 
peasants, with the aid afforded by an 
agrarian savings bank. Unfortunately 
there is never lacking in such cases a 
person who buys back the lots from the 
farmers and amalgamates them into an 
extensive estate. On another occasion 
he discussed with me the question of 
reforestration with singular clearness, 
being at the same time rather sarcastic 
about the young plants forwarded by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which very 
often did not grow at all. 

That Victor Emmanuel is animated by 
liberal and democratic sentiments _is 
proved by all his acts; by his ardent and 
loving care for the poor, his carefulness 
in the selection of his Ministers, the tenor 
of his personal life, the increase in the 
number of social laws, which have be- 
come more and more numerous during 
the last few years. It will suffice to cite 


those on labor accidents, on the labor of 
women and children, on the Ufficio del 
Lavoro, and on the Cassa Nazionale di 
Previdenza, which cares for aged and 
infirm workmen. 

He had a strong affection for Giuseppe 
Zanardelli, and when the latter, from an 
excessive feeling of delicacy, wished to 
tender his resignation because of the 
eventual significance which an _ inde- 
cisive vote of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the nomination for President might 
have, he refused to accept it, and I shall 
always remember the gentle smile with 
which he expressed his determination to 
a group of supporters of the Govern- 
ment who happened to be present on one 
of these days at a court dinner party, a 
dinner party which we jestingly termed 
the funeral banquet. 

Few persons are aware even in Italy 
how eagerly and diligently Victor Em- 
manuel gives his personal attention to 
the direction of foreign policy. 

I have heard more than once the suc- 
cess of some fortunate diplomatic move- 
ment attributed to this or that Minister, 
while in reality it should be exclusively 
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attributed to the King. He makes it a 
point to read all the most important re- 
ports of the ambassadors and ministers 
plenepotentiary, and holds frequent con- 
ferences with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Minister. Prinetti has often 
said to me, after one of these confer- 
ences: “ The King is a superior man.” 

The position of Italy to-day is pecul- 
iarly fortunate. The alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary has been 
renewed with full reciprocal confidence 


Catholic ruler to visit the King of Italy 
in his own Rome, and has thereby de- 
stroyed forever the Vatican protest, al- 
ready rendered vain, for that matter, by 
the history of nearly half a century. 
When taking the oath in presence of 
the two Chambers he said: “ Fearless 
and secure I ascend the throne. . . . 
Having been reared in the love of re- 
ligion and of country, I invoke God to 
witness my promise that, from this day 
henceforth, I devote my heart, soul and 
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and as a guarantee of peace; the tradi- 
tional friendship with England has be- 
come closer and more cordial; our 
amity with France has been restored 
with real impulsive affection, and our 
relations with the great American Re- 
public have grown more and more 
numerous and sympathetic. Italy is not 
a source of suspicion to any one, and her 
gradual advance is viewed by all with 
friendly eyes. 

Victor Emmanuel has now reigned 
four years, and he has already seen in 
his capital the King of England, the 
Emperor of Germany and the President 
of the French Republic, who came as a 


life to the grandeur and prosperity of 
the fatherland.” 

The hearts of the representatives of 
the nation palpitated ; a long ovation rose 
from hundreds of breasts. From that 
moment King and people were united 
by one single sentiment, and the dear and 
sacred blood of Humbert and his heart, 
renewed in his son, consecrated that 
solemn compact forever. 

The glorious auspices of goodness and 
wisdom which signaled the dawn of his 
reign have not diminished. May God 
protect the future of Italy and of its 
King. 


Rog, Itaty. 











The Evangelistic Movement 


THE recent revival activity in Great 
Britain and America can be studied 
profitably in three books representative 
of the good and evil, and of the hopeful 
and discouraging features, which the 
movement exhibits. Mr. Dawson’ stands 
for the strong, earnest preaching of vital 
religious truth, with direct endeavor to 
win men to the obedience of God and 
the keeping of his commandments with- 
out violence to biblical scholarship and 
in fullest sympathy with the present be- 
liefs of intelligent men in theology, in 
philosophy, and in science. Mr. Camp- 
bell? illustrates the influence of the evan- 
gelistic movement upon the regular 
preaching in the churches, and his ser- 
mons are directed pointedly and vigor- 
ously toward very real and particular 
sinners as they revealed themselves to 
him in frank confession. Mr. Torrey’s® 
war chariot is still in the swamp whither 
the hosts of the Lord fled in panic at 
the first approach of modern biblical 
criticism, and he handles his bow and 
arrows with holy zeal, verily thinking 
he is doing God service, but totally ig- 
norant of the real battles of the times. 
His Talks to Men on “ Why I believe 
the Bible” attempt to prove that the 
Bible is infallible because Jesus healed 
the sick and quoted Moses, and from 
his insistence that one must accept every 
statement of the Scriptures or give up 
all faith in Christ and all use of the Bible 
it is not difficult to see why some of the 
leading pastors of England have said that 
more harm than good was done by his 
revival meetings. Mr. Dawson, on the 
other hand, is a frank liberal, and he 
declares that “ when to its deep knowl- 
edge liberal theology adds the burning 
faith begotten of vital spiritual experi- 
ence, it will become the greatest power 





1THE EVANGELISTIC Note. By W. J. Dawson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

2 SPRMONS PREACHED TO INDIVIDUALS. By Reg- 
inald J. Campbell. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
& Son. $1.25. 

*TaLks TO MEN. By R. A. Torrey. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 
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for evangelism the world has ever 
known.” His story of his transforma- 
tion from an expounder of truth in a 
general sort of way, with a turn toward 
philosophy and letters, into an ardent 
missioner is as fascinating as it is in- 
structive. His sermons are models of 
manly appeal to the thinking people of 
to-day. The discourses of Mr. Camp- 
bell, Minister of the City Temple of 
London, are noteworthy, in that each 
was called out by some confession or 
appeal for pastoral help, and a brief state- 
ment of the particular case in mind pre- 
cedes each sermon. The lectures on the 
methods, aims and prerequisites of 
Evangelism,‘ delivered by Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan before various theological 
seminaries, will be valuable to many, for 
they are built on a wide and successful 
experience. The Welsh revival is being 
watched with interest by all who hope to 
see here a similar awakening of the con- 
sciences of the people, and it is con- 
venient to have brought together a 
number of newspaper accounts of the 
movement.® It is evident, however, that 
the conditions in Wales are so excep- 
tional that a religious impulse here would 
take a very different form and we can- 
not imitate the methods used there, if, 
indeed, we can speak of methods in any- 
thing so spontaneous. 
cal 


Paris and the Social Revolution* 


THE revolutionist is a type of men 
that we have, like the poor, always with 
us ; some say only so long as we have the 
poor will we have them, but that is to 
disregard the tendency, probably exist- 
ing latent in all men but virulent in some, 
to revolt against the conventions and in- 
stitutions of society, both the necessary 


«EVANGELISM. By G. Campbell Morgan. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 

5TuE Story OF THE WELSH REVIVAL. By Hvan 
Roberts, Arthur Goodrich, Campbell Morgan, W. 
1. Stead and others. New York: Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. Paper, 25 cents. 

* PARIS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. A Study 
of the Revolutionary Elements in the Various 
Classes of Parisian Society. By Alvan Francis 
Sanborn. With Illustrative Drawings by Vaughan 
Trowbridge. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
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A Contrast in Funerals 


From “ Paris and the Social Revolution.” Small, 


Maynard & Co. 


and the unnecessary. They are individ- 
uals that, like the molecules of a gas, 
move in straight lines unswayed by 
others and so resist the social pressure 
tending to conformity. In Paris all the- 
ories culminate and become vocal, so Mr. 
Sanborn could not have chosen a better 
place to study the type in all its varied 
manifestations. He has an_ intimate 
knowledge of unknown Paris and an un- 
rivaled acquaintance with revolutionary 
literature, reputable and disreputable, 
classic and ephemeral. 

He sweeps with wide net, catching 
many queer fish, many of them doubt- 
less surprised to find themselves in each 
other’s company. His anarchists range 
from dynamiters and advocates of theft, 
murder and arson to non-resistant veg- 
etarian idealists. There is plenty of pic- 
turesque material, and he makes the most 
of it. Ordinarily it would be no compli- 
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ment to an author to say that his quota- 
tions are the best part of his book, but in 
this case it is, for they are so numerous, 
and well-chosen and are gathered from 
such diverse and often inaccessible 
sources as to form a valuable library of 
revolutionary literature. He even quotes 
an anarchistic sentiment from the editor 
of THe INDEPENDENT, thereby placing 
him in the mixed company of George 
Eliot, Voltaire, Jesus Christ, Walt Whit- 
man, Bakounine, and Dr. Parkhurst, all 
on the same page. 

Mr. Sanborn begins by professing the 
most conservative, even medieval, per- 
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sonal opinions, but he ends with a revolu- 
tionary peroration. Notwithstanding his 
prefatory disclaimer there is no disguis- 
ing the fact that he looks forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the new revo- 
lution, when the third estate, the bour- 
geoisie, which got its innings in the first 
revolution, shall be in turn evicted by the 
fourth estate, the proletariat; when the 
“ Marseillaise ” shall be dethroned by the 
“Internationale.” The conservatives 
who still shudder at the name of social- 
ism will be interested to read of those 
who look upon the socialists as hopeless- 
ly unprogressive and antiquated. 


The exposition of the philosophy of 
anarchy is followed by the description of 
its four methods of propagation, oral 
and written, by example and by deed. 
The rest of the book is taken up with 
sketches of life in the Latin Quarter and 
Montmartre, and with a discussion of 
the spirit of revolt in literature, art, mu- 
sic and drama. He shows that an- 
archistic ideas find expression not mere- 
ly in the freak magazines and obscure 
journals, but that, advocated as they are 
by many of the brilliant writers of the 
day, they gain admission into conservative 
reviews and are presented on every page. 
With Anatole France, Paul Adam and 
Octave Mirbeau in France, he classes 
Bjornson, Ibsen, Strindberg in Scan- 
dinavia, Tolstoy and Gorky in Russia, 
Gerhardt Hauptmann in Germany, Ga- 
briel d’Annunzio in Italy, Bernard Shaw 
in England, and José Echegaray in Spain 
as literary leaders in the worldwide re- 
volt against prevailing social conditions. 
In justification of the use of the word 
“ revolution ” he quotes M. Clemenceau’s 
advocacy of Barrucand’s scheme for free 
bread: 


“Tt is high time we knew whether, at the 
degree of civilization to which we have at- 
tained, we can continue to tolerate that men, 
women and children die of want—in a few 
months from the exhaustion induced by in- 
sufficiently remunerated work, or in a few 
hours from downright hunger. Our repub- 
lican and monarchical conservatives—all ex- 
cellent Christians—answer ‘ No,’ but continue 
to act ‘Yes.’ Eighteen hundred years after 
the Christ it is a revolution for Christians 
to prevent the death of their fellows by slow 
and rapid starvation. Well, then, let us in- 
augurate this revolution.” 





Two Books on Ferrara 


Ir is generally unfortunate for two 
books on the same subject to appear 
simultaneously, as one of them often 
suffers in comparison with the other. So 
far is this from being true of the two 
works on Ferrara now before us that 
the one does but whet the appetite for 
the study of its larger and more impor- 
tant companion. 

The Story of Ferrara’ by Miss Noyes 
is not only a graphic summary of the 
history of the House of Este, but is 
also well adapted for a guide book to 
Ferrara, for it contains a detailed ac- 
count of its streets, buildings and pic- 
tures, and these are illustrated by charm- 
ing pen drawings by the sister of the 
author, Miss Dora Noyes. So compre- 
hensive is the writer’s grasp of her 
subject that her little volume might well 
be called a microcosm of the Renaissance. 
It is hard to do justice to Miss Noyes’s 
exquisite style and to the penetration 
which comprehends the significance of 
the motley manifestations of the vivid, 
passionate life of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It was a time of 
paradoxes. On one side we see the un- 
natural crimes of Alexander and Cesar 
Borgia, on the other the piety, as ex- 
cessive, of a Saint Lucia, the culture of 
an Isabella d’Este and, most strange of 
all, the character of a Lucrezia Borgia. 

Through all she makes us realize the 
joyousness of life in the springtime of 
the modern world, a joyousness which 
displayed itself in gorgeous pageants and 
endless amusements. Across this bright 
scene the shadow of Savonarola fell. 
“For this light-hearted, corrupt city 
bred the sternest and saddest spirit of the 
age.” We also catch a glimpse of the 
great poets, Boiardo, Ariosto and Tasso. 

After the death of Ercole d’Este the 
ascendency of his house, which had 
lasted 400 years, neared its end. Ercole 
was, all things considered, the greatest 
ruler Ferrara ever had, and it is the 
period of time covered by his reign which 
forms the subject of Mr. Gardner’s pres- 
ent volume.? He gives a slight sketch of 


1 THE Story oF FerRARA. By Elia Noyes. Illus- 
erated BE eve Noyes. New York: The Macmillan 





2 DUKES AND POETS IN caausne By Edmund 


G. Gardner, M.A. New York: BE. P. Dutton & Coa. 
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Ercole’s father, Niccolo III, “a fat man, 
jolly, given up to lust,” but blended with 
his medieval ferocity were the first germs 
of Renaissance culture. He also gives 
a short account of the reign of Leonello 
and Borso, which was called the Golden 
Age of Ferrara. There was something in 
the character of these two princes, “ per- 
haps derived from their beautiful Sienese 
mother, that differentiated them from 
their predecessors and successors of the 
House of Este”; but the magnificence 
of Ferrara was attained under their 
brother Ercole. With consummate skill 
Mr. Gardner relates the interdependence 
of the States ruled by his kinsmen and 
descendants, and untangles the story of 
their alliances, intrigues and wars, and 
also of their relations with Rome. It is 
something of a feat to have made the 
squabbles of Italian cities interesting. 
The greatest blot on Ercole’s character 
is his uniting with Savonarola to bring 
Charles VIII of France to Italy. Their 
correspondence on the subject savors of 
treachery. The religious aspect of the 
time is given with great vividness. There 
had been a revival of the cult of St. 
Catherine of Siena to fight the corrup- 
tion in the Church and in society. It was 
accompanied by various hysterical mani- 
festations; many nuns received the 
stigmata, “ while the Borgia was every 
day crucifying Christ anew in Rome; 
women appeared all over Italy, robed in 
the black and white habit that St. Cath- 
erine had worn, bearing in their bodies 
the wounds of Christ’s Passion.” 
Mr. Gardner hopes to add three more 
volumes to his history of Ferrara, which 
are to contain a complete account of 
Ariosto, the Protestant Duchess Renata, 
the poet Tasso, and the enforced sur- 
render of the Duchy to Pope Clement 
VIII. The first one of the series is of 
such absorbing interest that we shall 
watch with eagerness for the appearance 
of the next volume. 


The Principles of Relief. By Edward T. 
Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Since the publication of this book Dr. 
Devine has been appointed to the newly 
created chair of philanthropy in Colum- 
bia University. He is now the General 


Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York, and is 
the author of “ The Practice of Charity.” 
He is one of the most devoted workers 
among the poor in Greater New York 
and is unquestionably one of the leading 
experts in questions of charity in this 
country. His latest book is divided into 
four parts. The first is an analysis and 
criticism of the principles of relief, in 
which such problems are discussed as 
the standard of living, the elimination of 
disease, the housing problem, the break- 
ing up of families, the dependent classes, 
intemperance, industrial displacement 
and the essentials of a relief policy. The 
second part is a digest of seventy-five 
illustrative cases taken from the records 
of the Charity Organization Society, 
showing how the foregoing principles 
should be applied. The third part is an 
admirable historical survey of the his- 
tory of charity from the time of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law to the present, and part 
four contains an account and criticism of 
relief at the Chicago fire, the Johnstown 
flood, the Paterson flood, and Baltimore 
fire and the “ Slocum ” disaster, and the 
industrial distress in New York and In- 
dianapolis in the winter of ’93 and ’94. 
The book as a whole will be a standard 
to all charity workers and professional 
philanthropists, but while not exactly 
over technical it is too heavy for the 
average reader, and will probably not 
interest him to any great extent. No 
exceptions can be taken to any state- 
ments or conclusions of the book, except, 
of course, by the socialists, who consider 
“relief” merely a palliative and no 
remedy at all for our social ills. 


a 
Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist. 
By L. W. Brownell. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This is the age of popular nature- 
study, when many men who would be 
mighty hunters go forth, not with repeat- 
ing rifles, but with cameras quick enough 
to catch the lightning flash. More and 
more the old hunting is passing from the 
interests of men; and to-day the hunter 
who returns from an expedition with a 
set of good negatives arouses greater 
enthusiasm than he who has a bag full 
of dead and mangled game. The most 



































fascinating hunter’s tales of the twen- 
tieth century are not those of a Gordon 
Cumming, who slays animals ruthlessly, 
but those of the sportsmen photogra- 
phers, who dare to snap the camera’s 
shutter in the very faces of the fiercest 
wild animals. With such a tendency io- 
ward interest in hunting without slaying 
it is quite proper that The American 
Sportsman’s Library, edited by Caspar 
Whitney, should devote a volume to 
photography for sportsmen. The vol- 
ume before us is intended for the be- 
ginner in nature photography. The first 
chapter discusses the scope and useful- 
ness of the art, and the second argues 
for the use of the camera by sportsmen, 
not necessarily to the absolute discarding 
of the gun. The next four chapters deal 
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with cameras and other apparatus and 
the technical matters concerning photo- 
graphic manipulations. Then come 
eleven chapters, each complete in itself, 
describing the photographing of larger 
animals, smaller animals, birds’ nests, 
birds and their young, insects, fish, rep- 
tiles, wild flowers, trees, both in the zoos 
and in camp and woods. The book is 
attractively illustrated from a large 
number of photographs. 
J 
A Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands. By 
George Aaron Barton, Director of the 
American School of Research in Palestine. 
Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach. $2.00. 
Narratives of tours through Palestine 
are too numerous to mention, but this 
book has at least three features which 





Nest and Eggs of American Crow 
From “ Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist.” 


Macmillan 
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distinguish it from the ordinary. First, 
it has 150 new photographs, some of 
them very good, taken by the author and 
his friends, which are more useful than 
many pages of description. Second, Pro- 
fessor Barton has traveled further and 
knows more of the history of what he 
sees than the average tourist. Third— 
and perhaps we owe this to his being a 
Quaker—he does not gush and overflow 
with the forced expression of unfelt emo- 
tion whenever he stands upon a historic 





The Master Word. By L. H. Hammond. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Mrs. HAMmonp takes as the premise 
.for her story the fact that the getting of 
children by white men and colored 
women is a crime, that it results in a third 
race whose interests, instincts and sensi- 
bilities differentiate them from both the 
others. The initial situation is not at- 
tractive, but it has much truth. And the 
book is worthy of attention because it is 
the first compassionate, intelligent inter- 





Ruins of Baalbec. From Barton’s “ A Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands.” 
Ferris & Leach 


and sacred site,as most travelers in Pales- 
tine are accustomed to do. Possibly there 
has been less of that sort of writing of 
late years because of the accident which 
happened to one of our most popular 
divines when his publishers carelessly al- 
lowed the eloquent description of his feel- 
ings as he stood on Mars’ Hill and the 
banks of the Jordan to be printed before 
he reached these places. Professor Bar- 
ton gives a straightforward account of 
his daily experiences in the form of let- 
ters home, containing much that is mere- 
ly personal,’ but also much of genuine 
interest. 


pretation ever written by any white per- 
son, North or South, of that pathetic 
class of men and women who suffer the 
loneliness and humiliation of a peculiar 
condition. Innocent themselves, they are 
immorally kin to two races and homeless 
in both. This handicap to the mulatto’s 
moral and social life is the dramatic fea- 
ture of Mrs. Hammond’s story. And she 
pushes the problem of this girl’s dual re- 
lationship to an ethical rather than a 
practical conclusion. And, after all, this 
is the best we can expect from a problem- 
solving novel. It is right in art to hold 
on to the ideal if in time we shall realize 











































it in reality. Asa matter of fact the dif- 
ferent phases of the race problem can be 
solved in but one way, that of living 
through them till adjustment has been 
reached. Meanwhile we should not give 
up the discussion. The problem will re- 
main, of course, after we have gained 
fame and immortality showing how it 
should be solved. But the apparently im- 
portant ethical conclusions of this gen- 
eration will result in better moral abilities 
in the next. We do not find out God by 
searching, to be sure, but we get an idea 
of the general direction in which Heaven 
lies from our earthly diocese by this 
exercise of our faculties, and that is an 
important consideration. Just so neither 
the whites nor the blacks are ready to 
realize in their relationship to one an- 
other the “ master word” of love. Each 
is appalled by monstrous possibilities 
which may be involved. But at last 
neither can escape the noble obligation. 
And Mrs. Hammond shows one way by 
which two women (one a patrician 
white, the other the mulatto child of her 
own husband by a colored woman) 
reached an altitude of racial adjustment 
to one another which was honorable and 
mutually beneficial. The book will not 
please white people North or South; it is 
too awfully right for a certain element in 
the South, too lacking in sentimentality 
for some people in the North; but it 
shows a profound compassion and under- 
standing for the difficulties which those 
of mixed blood suffer. We simply ob- 
serve, by way of criticism, that the lone- 
liness of the nearly white colored girl— 
her mother was “three parts white ”— 
can hardly be as extreme as is here repre- 
sented, for those of mixed blood must 
have been numerous in the school she at- 
tended and taught. But the sympathetic 
attitude of the book merits all praise, and 
it is a story full of incident and interest. 


Js 


A Publisher’s Confession. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. 60 cents. 


All persons who have written a book 
not yet published or who hope to write 
and publish a book in the future will be 
interested in this, and if they all buy it it 
will have the largest circulation of any 
book of the century. So far, however, 
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from making a “confession” of crimes 
and misdemeanors, the anonymous au- 
thor defends the publishers against the 
charges of stupidity, carelessness, com- 
mercialism and favoritism brought 
against them by unsuccessful authors. 
It explains fully the way a book is se- 
lected, printed, advertised and sold, and 
discusses the relations between author 
and publisher as they are and as they 
ought to be. 
Js 


Pebbles 


A younG doctor said to a girl: “Do you 
know, my dear, I have a heart affection for 
you?” “Have you had it lung?” she coy- 
ly inquired. “Oh, yes; I feel I will liver trou- 
bled life without you,” he responded. “Then 
you had better asthma,” she softly murmured. 
—The Medical Record. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


(Vide back pages of all the magazines.) 
Are you satisfied with your present salary? 
Why not learn how to charm the gallery? 
We teach the actor’s art by mail 
With a guarantee that you cannot fail, 

As Armour & Co. have agreed to take 
All the raw hams which we can make. 


Can you play a tune on a fine tooth comb? 
We train virtuosi by mail, at home. 

M. Pat de Reszke, the famed musician, 
Guarantees each pupil a fine position, 

As he has a method, which we control, 
Whereby each stick may become a Pole. 


Poets made by mail. How can you be sure 
That you haven’t a genius for literature? 
Our Mr. Reilly gives special care 

To every poet whom we prepare, 

And gives his personal guarantee 

That one of his poems shall be printed, free. 


We will make your fortune here and now, 
Our Finance by Mail will tell you how. 
We guarantee the success of each 

And every pupil that we may teach, 

As our Mr. Morgan agrees to take 

All money that all of our students make. 


If you are sickly and puny and pale, 

We teach you to lift a horse by mail. 

Have you had misfortune? Are you in jail? 

We teach you how to get out—by mail. 

Would you learn to write these ads? Don’t fail 

To study our system—taught by mail. 
—Brooklyn Life. 
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Tendencies of the Democratic 
Party 


From the speeches made at the Jeffer- 
son dinners, last week, one can learn lit- 
tle about Jefferson himself (to whom all 
sort of opinions and policies were as- 
cribed), but they do throw some light 
upon the dominant forces of the Demo- 
cratic party and its tendencies at the 
present time. Altho no new candidates 
for the Presidency were clearly disclosed 
by the proceedings, in which old and de- 
feated ones were heard at much length, 
the short and sensible address of Mayor 
McClellan, at the New York dinner, 
ought to commend him to the party as a 
man worthy to be considered. There 
was much truth and good advice in what 
he said, and some of it was found in his 
recommendation that conventions and 
candidates should conform more closely 
to the standard set up in the following 
words of Jefferson: 


“When I first entered on the ‘stage of pub- 
lic life I came to the resolution never to engage 
while in public office in any kind of enterprise 
for the improvement of my fortune. I have 
never departed from it in a single instance, and 
I have in multiplied instances found myself 
happy in being able to decide and to act as a 
public servant clear of all interest in the multi- 
form questions that have arisen wherein I have 
seen others embarrassed and biased by having 
gotten themselves in a more interested situa- 
tion. Thus I have thought myself richer in 
contentment than I should have been with any 
increase of fortune.” 


These words, we are told by the re- 
porters, led some of the listeners to look 
at Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, who sat near the Mayor, and to 
recall the recent extraordinarily good 
fortune of an obscure contracting com- 
pany, whose bids (not the lowest) for 
many million dollars’ worth of work 
have been accepted by great railroad cor- 
porations that obtained franchises for the 
same after tiresome delay. 

If the Mayor really has aspirations be- 
yond his present office, it is unfortunate 
that he signed the Remsen Gas bill. 
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But let us turn to the indications of 
party division and party policy. Judge 
Parker and Judge Herrick, both of 
whom spoke at the New York dinner, 
were the only advocates of that conserva- 
tism which opposes the now dominant 
radicalism of the Middle West. We can 
best show the sharp disagreement by 
pointing to some of the utterances on 
each side. The party, Judge Parker 
said, must have real followers, attached 
to real and recognized principles. It was 
not enough that it should have “a col- 
lection of fads, many of them useless, 
and some of them dangerous.” It had 
had too many of these. He complained 
because the misconduct of railroad of- 
ficers who ought to have been prosecuted 
and “ put behind prison bars” had been 
made “‘an excuse for further concentra- 
tion of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” This is his attitude toward the 
proposed regulation of railway rates. He 
condemned the notion that the Govern- 
ment “ must either own the railroads or 
dictate to their owners the minutest de- 
tails of their business,” also the tendency 
to insist that “cities and towns must 
enter into the competitions of business.” 
Judge Herrick, while less specific, spoke 
in the same vein. 

But they stood alone. At the same 
dinner, Senator Newlands remarked that 
the meaning of the Democratic faith was 
that the Government (national, State or 
municipal) should own or control all 
public: utilities. Congressman Rainey 
said that the Democratic party should 
lead in the fight for the control of rail- 
way rates. We must soon choose, he 
thought, between Government ownership 
of the railroads and railroad ownership 
of all the instruments of government. 
There was no room for conservatism. 
Speaking at another similar dinner on 
the preceding day, Mr. Rainey had be- 
wailed the mistake of last year, when 
the party had yielded to conservatism and 
given executive positions to the repre- 
sentatives of Trusts. But it had passed 
the crisis, he said, and was once more in 
the right path. 

















So far as we can learn from the re- 
ports there was not a particle of Judge 
Parker’s conservatism at the lively din- 
ner of the Democrats in Chicago. Even 
in the presence of Mr. Bryan, Mayor 
Dunne was the chief figure. Comparing 
Democratic success at the recent munic- 
ipal election with Democratic defeat 
there in November, he insisted that the 
party must take and hold advanced posi- 
tions, must declare against monopoly in 
any form and special privilege in every 
guise. He was as confident that Jeffer- 
son, if living, would now stand with him 
as Judge Parker was that the same re- 
vered statesman would support his con- 
servatism. Judge Dunne predicted a de- 
cisive Democratic victory in 1908 if the 
party should put in its platform “a ring- 
ing declaration in favor of Government 
ownership of interstate railroads, tele- 
graphs and express transportation,” and 
should also demand “ the abolition of the 
protective tariff.” 

Mr. Bryan predicted that rate regu- 
lation would lead to the public owner- 
ership of our railroads. -Ex-Congress- 
man George Fred Williams, of Massa- 
chusetts, made a long speech, partly his- 
torical. The St. Louis convention, he 
said, had sold the party for a campaign 
fund and had even failed to get the pur- 
chase price. It had then suffered under 
the leadership of the fox, “ shrewd, 
shifty, silent at the hen coop, swift to its 
hole.” The party, he thought, should 
get rid of Judge Parker and its other 
Tories, nine-tenths of whom were profit- 
ing from the public business and exploit- 
ing the people. “ Public ownership and 
direct legislation” were the words for 
his banner. No more “ evasive platforms 
or elusive candidates ” for him. 

It is plain enough that the party is 
divided. It is also plain that the radical 
part of it is a large, growing and ag- 
gressive majority. Predictions as to 
what will be the policies of parties in 
1908 cannot be made at this early day, 
but if there were to be a Presidential 
campaign next fall the Democratic can- 
d:date would be a man of the radical 
type, probably in sympathy with Mr. 
Bryan as to Government ownership of 
public utilities. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s demand for the regu- 
lation of railway rates and the super- 
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vision and restraint of corporations 
tends to keep in the Republican party 
some, especially in the West, who would 
be inclined to go with the radical Demo- 


crats if his attitude were more ac- 
ceptable to corporate interests. So 
prominent a Republican paper as the 
Chicago Tribune, which opposed Judge 
Dunne, makes these remarks in an article 
upon the possible strength of a move- 
ment for Government ownership of the 
railroads: 


“The farmers, who have been the conserva- 
tive force in this country heretofore, will have 
a strong inducement to throw their votes in 
the direction of the ownership of railroads by 
the Federal Government. 

“The men who have precipitated this issue 
are not the agitators and demagogs, but the 
monopolists of the stripe of Rockefeller, Mor- 
gan, Hill, Harriman and the other gentlemen 
who have attempted to control great properties 
and build up colossal fortunes out of the privi- 
leges of common carriers.” 


The East does not fully understand the 
views of the West on some of these 
questions. Those who desire to discour- 
age a political movement for Government 
ownership can use their influence to the 
best advantage by supporting a policy of 
Governmental regulation and restraint 
and by insisting upon a strict and im- 
partial enforcement of the laws. 


& 


The President’s Vacation 


Every one else takes a vacation who 
can, and why not the President of the 
United States? A President must live 
a strenuous mental life in the course of 
his ordinary duties ; let no man begrudge 
him a few days of complete seclusion for 
the enjoyment of that strenuous physical 
recreation which is so dear to him, and 
so refreshing 

And he takes it hunting coyotes, griz- 
zlies and mountain lions, riding or tramp- 
ing all day, over mountains and through 
snow, in the delight of victory over ro- 
bust difficulties, fighting the most savage 
and dangerous of our wild beasts. It is 
the nature of the man, the nature of that 
inherent pioneer spirit of those 
“Who fought, and sailed, and ruled, and loved, 
and made our world,” 


the men of the supreme Valhalla. It is 
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the same passion for doing difficult 
things which sends some, in a short vaca- 
tion, to climb the Alps or to chase the 
clouds on balloons, and others for a 
longer term to hunt the elusive Pole, 
either North or South, or to traverse 
darkest Africa, or to brave the passes to 
inhospitable Tibet. The harder the task 
the more the unconquered spirit loves to 
vanquish it. And, given a stout body 
as well as a stout mind, a man wants, in 
their turn, to supple his muscles as well 
as his brain. It is the same ambition to 
do things, to do hard things, whether in 
statecraft or hunting grizzlies in the 
Rockies. Shall we not say it is the same 
ambition which sends the scholar into 
untried fields of research, the same gad- 
fly which drives the modern St. Pauls 
into new fields, to build new conquests of 
their faith not on other men’s founda- 
tions. 


The President’s meeting with his 
Rough Riders may be counted as part 
cf his vacation, but not his triumphant 
passage to the scene of his coyote hunt, 
for it was a strenuous succession of 
speeches and hand-shakings. It was a 
labor of Presidential statesmanship and 
duty, of good will to bring closer together 
the once dissevered. portions of the coun- 
try with the cement of common pa- 
triotism. Mr. Roosevelt is above all 
things a patriot, and a teacher of patriot- 
ism. Texas owes much to the nation, 
and Texas welcomed the Nation’s Presi- 
dent most royally. And not Texas alone, 
for the whole South sees that Mr. Roose- 
velt is President of no section or party, 
but of the whole country. Even Gov- 
ernor Vardaman is appeased and Missis- 
sippi and all the Gulf States wish to be 
friends with the President. It is good 
statesmanship to better the conditions in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, to pacify 
Santo Domingo or Venezuela, to pierce 
the Isthmus and to maintain the Monroe 
Doctrine ; but the best of all statesmanship 
is that which unites the hearts of our 
people. That Mr. Roosevelt does. The 
people like his sort of man. They rec- 
ognize real manliness in him. From 
the way the people have flocked about 
him on his journey one might not won- 
der that the coyotes came to be caught 
alive, even as the ’coons and ’possums 
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dropped for Davy Crockett when he 
pointed at them. 

So may the bears and mountain lions 
give good sport to our “ Teddy ” on his 
trip. And so let our older ex-President 
take his vacation fishing and duck shoot- 
ing. One of these days, perhaps, when 
other ethics shall be developed, men will 
not kill for pleasure, for there will be no 
wild game to be slain, and they will hunt 
only for the hearts of the people. But 
ours is a good fighting age, and some 
sort of good fight and victory worthy 
men will always find. 


a 


Gladden, Aquinas, Hillis and Job 


WE publish this week the correspond- 
ence which led to the gift of $100,000 
from Mr. Rockefeller to the American 
Board’s missionary colleges in the East, 
and also Dr. Gladden’s fuller and most 
earnest protest against accepting the 
money. Dr. Barton makes clear what 
were the circumstances that led to the 
gift. It was he that carried on the cor- 
respondence for the Board, altho the first 
suggestion came from the side of the 
giver, and Dr. Barton says that he has 
never had the least doubt of the pro- 
priety of seeking and taking it. Dr. 
Gladden condemns the acceptance on the 
simple ground that Mr. Rockefeller is 
proved and known to have acquired his 
wealth by methods which Dr. Gladden 
believes to be as unjust as those of a vul- 
gar footpad. That is a charge which is 
denied by Mr. Rockefeller’s representa- 
tives, and it is to be hoped that it will 
result in a fuller investigation than we 
have yet had, for the public wants to 
know the Standard Oil’s side of the mat- 
ter. It is clear that new legislation as 
to competition by means of preferential 
rates shows that a higher standard of 
business morality is being developed. A 
general history of ethical evolution 
would make a most interesting contribu- 
tion to human knowledge. Even in our 
own generation the accepted standard 
has risen, and it must rise still higher. 

There is an interesting discussion of 
the principie involved which is older than 
printing and which has a curious bear- 
ing on the subject. Saint Thomas Aqui- 
nas raised the question what money could 
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be taken for charity. That depends, he 
said, on the nature of the money. Some 
money, he says, has been taken from 
others by robbery. Such money cannot 
be given or taken in charity. There is 
only one thing to do with it and that is 
to return it to the rightful owners. 
There is other money obtained by means 
in which both parties are equally guilty. 
Such money need not be returned, but 
should be given in charity. There is a 
third kind, like wages of shame, in which 
rroney has been fairly paid for favors 
criminally given, and such money, St. 
Thomas says, can be bestowed in charity. 
It is not clear that money wrongfully 
obtained but which it is not possible to 
restore comes in any one of these classes, 
but we judge that the Angelic Doctor 
would have no scruple in its bestowment 
upon the poor. 

As an illustration of the kind of money 
that can be taken we select a story told 
by Dr. Hillis at the late meeting at Des 
Moines of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and published by 
that Society as a leaflet: 


“At the mining camp in the Wind River 
country, Wyoming, I asked some men in the 
saloon if they would let me give an address 
there. One of the cowboys, playing cards, told 
me he would help if I would wait till he had 
finished his game of poker. The men piled the 
beer kegs on top of the whisky barrels. In an 
hour’s time the saloon was crowded with a 
hundred and_ thirty-five miners, cowboys, 
women and children. The saloonkeeper’s 
child cried bitterly, alarmed by the crowd. Its 
shrieks threatened my address. I heard one of 
the miners say, ‘ That little brat! Why don’t 
she choke it!’ My address had come to a 
crisis. So I said, ‘I have one little niece, back 
East, about as old as that baby. I would give 
$5 to hear her cry five minutes.’ The saloon- 
keeper beamed on his babe, the babe forgot its 
tears in its mother’s pleasure. When I was 
through the saloonkeeper said: ‘ Say, that was 
pretty good about the $5, so I thought I’d give 
it to you.’ And then, they all marched up to 
shake hands with me, and filled my pockets 
with $150. With it I bought a hundred books, 
a hundred Bibles, a hundred hymn books and 
a full set of lesson helps, and I think that the 
equipment still found in the little mining camp 
of South Pass holds some record of an evening 
in a saloon twenty-four years ago.” 


Dr. Hillis, tho he knew well the mixed 
character of those saloons, seemed, then, 
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to accept St. Thomas’s principle, or the 
dictum of Job: 

“This is the portion of the wicked man with 
God, and the heritage of the oppressors, which 
they shall receive of the Almighty. 

“Tho he heap up silver as dust, and prepare 
raiment as the clay; 

“He may prepare it, but the just shall put 
it on, and the innocent shall divide the silver.” 


a 


The Sadness of a Cemetery 


One of the saddest sights in the world 
isa city cemetery. The plot of ground, 
which when it was a country field could 
easily be spared, becomes in time a part 
of a great city and surrounded by an 
overcrowded population, but through 
a traditionalism almost as inflexible as 
that we contemn in the Chinese it is 
kept to its original purpose. The lot 
stands empty, idle, useless, while all 
around it are tall buildings in which 
human beings are packed like cattle in 
a stock car. In one block there are 
2,000 men, women and children; in an- 
other 4,000; but in this block there are 
none; it is a monopoly of the dead. Lit- 
tle children playing in the street, dodg- 
ing the trolley cars and the drays, gaze 
wistfully through the iron bars of the 
tall fence, but the green grass is not 
for them, at least not while they are 
alive. They can derive such consola- 
tion as they can from the fact that 
when they are dead they may have their 
graves covered with it and in their turn 
excite the envy of living children. 

To some extent the cemeteries do 
serve the purpose of parks, but not of 
the much more needed playgrounds. 
Their seats are used by the aged whose 
main interest is transferred to the other 
world, by the philosophical who can 
contemplate mortality with indiffer- 
ence and by lovers in whom life is so 
abounding that it banishes the very 
thought of death. But for most peo- 
ple such a direct reminder of the end 
of life is unpleasant and not always 
beneficial. “All men are mortal” is 
the major premise of many of the syl- 
logisms in the books on logic and of 
all human syllogisms outside of books, 
but it is usually better tacit than ex- 
pressed. If, however, it is thought that 
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it is salutary to be reminded of it the 
Egyptian method of passing around a 
small gilded image of a2 mummy at 
feasts would be a preferable substi- 
tute for the present custom. 

It is calculated that for a city the 
size of New York the dead rob the liv- 
ing of 17% acres a year. This means 
more people shut out from healthful 
suburban homes and packed the tighter 
in the tenements. The cemeteries are, 
in part, both directly and indirectly the 
causes of the diseases that fill them. 
We may in time be compelled to adopt 
the European practice of leasing graves 
for a period of 25 years, unless we 
choose a more rational way of dispos- 
ing of the dead. There is much reason 
to believe that the latter alternative 
may be chosen. With the increase of 
culture and refinement the thought of 
the body of a loved one being slowly 
destroyed by worms and putrefaction 
becomes more and more offensive and 
intolerable. Our ancestors were fond 
of describing it in detail in sermons, 
poems and pictures, but we have no 
taste for such forms of homiletic art. 
Medical science, too, has taught us the 
dangers of our burial customs in 
spreading the germs of disease. An- 
other and still more potent force act- 
ing in the same direction is the devel- 
opment of a more spiritual religion, a 
more perfect realization of what Chris- 
tianity means. It was all right for the 
ancient Egyptians to embalm the body, 
because they believed only in this way 
could the immortality of the individual 
be insured, but it is absurd that we who 
profess to believe with Paul in a spir- 
itual body should still maintain this 
heathen practice. We know that our 
bodies change constantly, and are com- 
pletely renewed every few years, yet 
notwithstanding that the material is all 
different, the personality is the same. 
We realize that we have been tenants 
of many bodies in one lifetime, and we 
have no reason to think that the last 
one is more important to us than those 
we have already lost. To the Christian 
it is a mere discarded garment of flesh, 
and to treat it with the same or greater 
reverence than is paid to a living per- 
son is a practical denial of his faith. 
His religious sensibilities are shocked 
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by modern burial customs which imply 
that his hope of immortality is depend- 
ent on the preservation of the body 
from decay by the use of chemicals, 
metallic coffins and cement vaults. 
Every burial service is a lesson in ma- 
terialism, notwithstanding the words of 
the preacher, for the world judges, and 
has a right to judge, by what we do, 
not what we say. Such a contrast be- 
tween our faith and practice the en- 
lightened conscience will not long en- 
dure. 

So it is not surprising that the prac- 
tice of cremation is growing all over 
the world, altho considering the per- 
sistence of all such social and religious 
rites it is surprising that its growth is 
so rapid. Without social prestige or 
ecclesiastical sanction, with little prop- 
aganda or popular attention to the sub- 
ject, against the opposition of powerful 
vested interests and without municipal 
aid, cremation is steadily coming into 
favor. It is just twenty years ago that 
the first regular crematory of the 
United States was established in New 
York, and now they are in almost all 
the large cities. About 3,500 incinera- 
tions are now made every year in this 
country. As indicative of the progress 
of the movement the number of incin- 
erations in New York City for the last 
ten years are of interest: 1895, 269; 
1896, 330; 1897, 331; 1898, 466; 1899, 
528; 1900, 602; 1901, 654; 1902, 647; 
1903, 720; 1904, 841. The San Fran- 
cisco crematory was founded only ten 
years ago, and has a much smaller pop- 
ulation in its vicinity, yet in 1902 there 
were 974 incinerations. 

The United States until recently led 
the world in this reform, but now 
France has surpassed it. Five years 
ago there were less than 300 incinera- 
tions in Paris; in 1903 there were 6,628. 
This includes, however, the bodies of 
paupers and suicides. A beautiful cre- 
matorium is now being built in Pére- 
Lachaise. The first crematorium 
owned by a municipality is that of 
Hull, England, opened in 1901. Cre- 
mation is coming into vogue among 
the aristocracy of England, and many 
British peers have in recent years made 
provision in their wills for cremation. 
Columbariums have been erected on 











several estates instead of family mau- 
soleums. In Germany, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Church and State, 
which prohibit cremation in Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony and other States, there 
are 86 cremation societies, and the num- 
ber of incinerations has doubled in the 
last five years. : 

The chief opposition to cremation 
has come from the Roman Catholic 
Church, and in 1886 Leo XIII prohib- 
ited it. The late Marquis of Bute, a 
British and Catholic peer, left per- 
emptory orders to have his remains in- 
cinerated, but since this would deprive 
him of the rites of the Church, his fam- 
ily and executors appealed to the courts 
for release from the obligation, and it 
was decided that testamentary com- 
mands of this character are not bind- 
ing. It seems, however, that the de- 
cree of the Pope against cremation is 
not universal and inflexible and irrev- 
ocable, for only last month Catholic 
priests in Augsburg conducted the 
usual religious services over the re- 
mains of General von Xylander before 
they were conveyed to Jena for inciner- 
ation, and the Catholic papers say that 
this was done under instructions from 
high ecclesiastical authorities. Reli- 
gious opposition to cremation is as fool- 
ish as it is futile. Religion cannot main- 
tain its hold upon intelligent and spir- 
itually minded people when it clings 
to gross and repugnant customs 
founded upon the crude materialistic 
ideas of our ancestors. 


a 
The Awakening of China 


Cu1na has been asleep; she is now 
waking up. 

In 1851, at the period of the death 
of the Emperor Tao-kuang, the Abbé 
Huc was traveling on the road to Peking, 
and sat taking tea at an inn on his way. 
In the company were some Chinese with 
whom he tried to get up a little political 
discussion. He spoke of the recent death 
of the Emperor, expressed his anxiety on 
the subject of the succession to the im- 
perial throne, the heir to which was not 
publicly declared. The Abbé put for- 
ward all sorts of hypotheses in order to 
draw out those good citizens, but they 
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hardly listened and would not utter a 
word. When this apathy became pro- 
voking one of the worthy Chinese arose 
from his seat, laid his two hands on the 
Abbé’s shoulders in a manner quite pa- 
ternal, and said, smiling ironically: 

“Listen to me, my friend. Why 
should you trouble your heart and tire 
your head with these vain surmises? The 
Mandarins have to attend to affairs of 
State; they are paid for it. Don’t let us 
torment ourselves about what does not 
concern us. We should be great fools 
to want to do political business for noth- 
ing.” 

Fifty years is a short lustrum; but the 
Chinese apathy has already passed away. 
A few years ago there were only seven 
newspapers issued in all China for its 
450,000,000 people; to-day there are 157 
daily, weekly and monthly journals dis- 
cussing public questions. The Rev. J. 
Darroch says that there is probably not 
a single Chinese family in any treaty 
port or in the capital which does not sub- 
scribe to one or more native newspapers. 
He computes that there have lately been 
printed in China, largely translated from 
European languages, 60 works on the 
science of education, 20 educational text- 
books, go histories, 40 books on geog- 
raphy, 60 on government, 40 on law, 20 
on the mutual relation of nations, 30 
on political economy, 70 on mathematics, 
50 on literature, 40 on philosophy, 50 
volumes on light literature, 30 novels, 50 
books on languages, 70 on health, 60 on 
science, 70 on drawing, 120 on the art of 
war (the largest on any one subject), 30 
on agriculture, 20 on astronomy, 40 on 
mechanics, 30 on travel and 20 on men- 
suration. “ Altogether,” says he, “ there 
are no fewer than 1,100 works on sub- 
jects which mean a revolution in Chinese 
thought.” 

This is a portentous revolution, but it 
is only part of the evidence. In fifteen 
provincial capitals colleges have’ been 
founded to teach Western learning. 
There are now 1,753 Chinese students 
engaged in special studies in Japan, be- 
sides those in Europe and America. Rail- 
roads are being constructed, or are al- 
ready running, between the principal 
Eastern cities. The Imperial Postal 
Service, organized only a few years ago 
by Sir Robert Hart, now has 1,192 post 
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offices throughout the Empire. In 1903 
there were 49,350,000 parcels sent by it 
and the next year they rose to 72,150,- 
ooo. The newspapers and the post office 
help each other to stir China out of its 
isolated apathy. 

And international travel is another im- 
portant factor. The Japanese are every- 
where, as political advisers, teachers and 
traders. Their concession at Tientsin is 
larger than that of any European colony. 
On the other hand, the Chinese are over- 
flowing their own borders on every side. 
They are pouring into Korea and Mon- 
golia and Russia. Alfred Stead said in 
1903 that Russian statesmen of the great- 
est prominence admit the problem of 
coping with the Chinese influx into Si- 
beria had more terrors for them than any 
international complications that might 
arise in Manchuria. In the United States 
there are 100,000 Chinese, 47,000 in 
Peru, 90,000 in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
27,000 in Hawaii, over 40,000 in Bur- 
mah, 74,000 in Cochin China, 20,000 in 
Borneo, 40,000 in Australasia, 100,000 in 
the Philippines, 250,000 in the Dutch 
East Indies, 1,000,000 in the Straits 
Settlements and the vicinity and 1,250,- 
000 in Siam, while 27,894 coolies were 
transported to South Africa in 1904, 
not to speak of those who were there be- 
fore. All this is a new movement and 
one that means much for the awakening 
of China. 

And now, following the Chinese war 
with Japan and the siege of Peking, 
comes this war between Japan and Rus- 
sia. The defeat of Russia stirs and de- 
lights the Chinese mightily. What Ja- 
pan can do China knows that she can do, 
give her a few years along the line of 
Western education and the development 
of an army and navy such as Sir Robert 
Hart has advised. The East Asian 
League has branches throughout Japan, 
Korea and China. Its President is 
Prince Inouye. Its purpose is the pro- 
tection of China, the encouragement of 
wise reform in China and Korea, and the 
awakening of a patriotic pride. That 
includes, of course, the development of a 
military spirit as against foreign aggres- 
sion. It is to be noticed that the larger 
class of books published in China this 
year was on military matters. 

All these facts are what Europeans 


and Americans in China are familiar 
with. They mean much for the future. 
China will be a greater Japan. Is it wise 
for the United States by its legislation 
to humiliate what will scarce more than 
a quarter century distant pe the greatest 
military power in the world and our 
next neighbor across the Pacific? Is it 
not the duty and privilege of American 
teachers of science and religion in China 
to do all they can to counteract the ef- 
fects of our rude policy toward the Chi- 
nese and to teach them a better Chris- 
tianity than our nation practices? The 
missionaries in China are better American 
statesmen than are the men who build 
our political platforms or those who en- 
act our laws in Washington. 


& 


The Woman and the Hat 


Some think women, birds and butter- 
flies belonged originally to the same spe- 
cies, and that they dived through the 
gates of Paradise about the time of the 
first flowering spring outside. And there 
is some artless evidence to prove the 
theory. Thus to this day a woman’s 
sense of clothes and a bird’s sense of 
wings are to the same effect. Consider 
the mere matter of veils. Women have 
a dozen different reasons for wearing 
them, but they are all ethereal. There is 
the woman who strives after the cloud 
effect. She spreads her white veil out 
over her hat and floats along with the 
half realized sensation of not being of the 
earth earthy. The one who hides coyly 
behind the gossamer wings of a face veil 
is only less elusive. And the one whose 
veil hangs down in two short withered 
wisps has merely a rudimentary idea of 
her own spirit. But they all try accord- 
ing to their respective fancies to suggest 
wings and immortality with an inde- 
fatigable energy in tulle and muslin. And 
by the law of evolution, which promises 
realization to continued effort, they will 
probably be the first of the human species 
to win the heavenly adornment. Nobody 
can tell now, indeed, how soon a girl 
baby may be born with web wings be- 
tween her shoulders. 

Another point of resemblance: Wom- 
en’s minds change with the seasons, just 
as birds do. A maw will wear the same 
kind of clothes and do the same kind of 
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business the year round. But, whatever 
a chrysalis winter woman is doing, when 
the April buds begin to swell she lays 
it aside and begins to make clothes— 
romantic clothes which match the airs 
and moods and colors of the season. The 
dingiest little wren lady in a country 
parish will steal a while from her Lenten 
prayers to hem ruffles for her Easter 
dress. The mother with a house full of 
children takes time to plan one “ with a 
little color in it.” The woman who has 
devoted herself all the winter to settle- 
ment home work in the city will neglect 
it to shop for “spring novelties.” The 
most peevish girl of your acquaintance 
may be exhausting herself sewing medal- 
lion butterflies on her white lingerie shirt- 
waist in order to give a corresponding 
suggestion of her personality. And by 
the time the redbird begins to call 
“Sweet! Sweet! Sw-e-e-t!” from -his 
naked sumach bough they are all wearing 
violets on their hats. 

Their esthetic development always be- 
gins at the top. They show their decora- 
tive ideas first upon their heads, and 
many never get beyond this rudimentary 
effort. It is only the woman whose taste 
for clothes has become a principle, not a 
holiday impulse, who cares as much for 
the appearance her feet make as she does 
about the way her hair is dressed. The 
latter never completes her personal 
simile. She is at infinite pains to frame 
the Cupid bow of her smile with becom- 
ing curls, but her mind does not extend 
far enough toward perfecting an idea to 
pray for prettily shod feet. And in many 
of them the decorative instinct is stronger 
than their sense of the fitness of things. 
Thus we often see the large woman who 
suggests nothing but heaviness dressed 
in a tarletan levity of style. And we are 
amused because we do not understand. 
She has followed her spiritual sense in 
the selection of a toilet rather than her 
common sense. When a poet has an in- 
spiration he writes poetry, but when a 
woman feels this kindling sensation, very 
often her only means of expression is in 
clothes to match the idea. And she will 
create them whether they rime with her 
personality or not. Over there is an el- 
derly matron who wears coquettish 
young turban hats set far back upon her 
gray head with a divine disregard for the 
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age and pallor of her face. And those 
who laugh at the incongruous effect do 
not comprehend that she is really making 
a naively unconscious revelation of her 
lovely, evergreen heart—upon the top of 
her head. It is the wrong place for such 
a demonstration, of course; but one 
should not fail to interpret correctly on 
that account. 

Besides those who know “what to 
get,” women are divided into three 
classes onthedilemma of hats—those who. 
want something “ serviceable,” those who 
must have something “ pretty,” and those 
who expect to get something “ becom- 
ing.” The one who is looking for a 
serviceable hat must not be confounded 
with the gifted lady who buys one that 
really is “ suitable” for all occasions, but 
this woman is recognized by the way she 
combs her hair. It is drawn back with 
no attempt to “ friz ” or conceal a “ cow- 
lick.” And she applies the word “ service- 
able” alike to baskets, churns and hats. 
Therefore the thing she selects always 
looks as if it could be used to hold peas 
when not worn upon the head. The trim- 
ming is invariably drawn across the star- 
ing face of it and fastens down flat. This 
kind of hat is never injured by getting 
wet and may be worn indefinitely without 
seeming to go any further “ out of style.” 
If this woman had continued in the bird 
family she would have made her nest in 
a gourd or a tin can, she would have been 
drab colored, without so much as a scal- 
lop in the arrangement of her wings and 
tail feathers. 

The women who wear beautiful hats 
as if they were born and bred under them 
are innumerable and satisfying, of course. 
But they are not the only ones who wear 
them. The first thing a newly rich 
woman thinks of as a rule is a fine house 
and a pretty hat. She may not know 
how to furnish the house, and the hat 
looks about as right upon her head as 
dew drops would be on a potato vine. 
But she has a sense of triumph in both 
which is not warranted by the general 
effect. And, after all, it is the same. 
esthetic aspiration expressed in a mer- 
cantile form. To this class belong also 
those women who persist in buying 
pretty hats after they have faded and no 
longer possess the radiance of face or 
expression to correspond. Nothing can 
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be more pathetic when we understand 
that this apparently ludicrous contrast 
arises from the fact that the shriveling 
body holds a heart which continues to 
make these pretty ribbon-prayers for love 
and admiration. Originally these women 
belonged to the humming bird family. 
And if you watch the rhythmic bobbing 
of the innumerable flowers on their hats 
you will discover that their hearts still 
tick faster than a robin’s. 

But the woman who startles her friends 
oftener perhaps than any other is she 
who insists upon “ something becoming.” 
She is the despair of every milliner, and, 
to her own great misfortune, she often 
finds what she is looking for. We know 
a very intelligent woman who wears a 
hat which accents the warrior expression 
of her features to such an extent that 
when she appears on the streets she looks 
like a brigadier general in petticoats. The 
thing is too “ becoming!” 

But when we reach the question of 
what is considered becoming we ap- 
proach one of the darkest mysteries in the 
mind of women. Can anybody explain, 
for instance, why elderly ladies so often 
wear a sheaf of jet lilies-of-the-valley on 
the dome of their black straw bonnets? 
What is the analogy between these 
twinkling black ornaments and the placid 
features beneath? Exactly why should 
the mind and character develop so that 
the girl of sixteen wears wild roses on 
her hat while the woman of sixty in- 
stinctively adopts the jet flowers? Or 
has mind and character anything to do 
with the phenomenon? If they did not 
wear these things what would they 
choose? And passing on from this enig- 
ma, why do women living in the country 
prefer hats with brims that turn down? 
Is it an instinctive expression of mod- 
esty? And if so, why do the same class 
of women wear such gaudily colored 
dresses? We know, of course, why all 
little girls want plumes on their hats ; they 
care principally for an ambitious idea 
they have of adornment rather than for 
style. The same little girl will sacrifice 


her feathers for flowers later on in 
maiden time, but why is it after she mar- 
ries that she ceases for a long time to 
take the same life-and-death interest she 
had before in hats? Were they connected 
in her mind with what Maeterlink calls 
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the “nuptial flight,’ which is the one 
trip abroad the queen bee makes; and 
that being accomplished, it no longer 
matters about the wings and tail feathers 
of her head gear? Surely these are 
problems too deep for the mind of a man 
to solve, but they are suggested by the 
season now upon us, when every woman 
one meets looks as if she just got her 
gorgeous head out of the winter chrysalis. 
Sd 

We are sometimes criticised 
for expressing radical views 
on the negro question, but no 
one can take exception to a mere quota- 
tion from a foreign journal of such 
standing as the Européen of Paris, 
which thus comments on the statement 
of the Governor of Louisiana that “ no 
pretensions to the social equality or social 
recognition of negroes will be tolerated 
in Louisiana ” : 


“Barbarous words, words of hate and folly, 
words which, alas! the majority of those who 
pretend to be of the race of Washington, of 
Jefferson and of Lincoln are ready to applaud! 
Words which ought to appear especially im- 
pious and blasphemous to those who profess 
the doctrine of Christ, who consider themselves 
disgraced by association with the unhappy peo- 
ple they have martyrized and who now consign 
them to separate churches! Only one man in 
the United States has had the courage to affirm 
publicly that the negro may be the social equal 
of the white man, and this is Theodore Roose- 
velt, to whom much will be forgiven because 
he has dared to extend a fraternal hand to 
Booker Washington. We do not approve of 
the fusion of races, but we demand that the 
negro be judged impartially, according to his 
merits, and receive the hospitality of the whites 
as an equal and even in some cases as a supe- 
rior. It may perhaps take centuries for Ameri- 
cans to consent to this; but has not the spirit 
of justice and of liberty even broken the chain 
of the ghettos? The people who live under the 
starry banner cannot be given the right to pro- 
test against the persecution of the Jews in 
Russia and the Armenians in Turkey until they 
have purified themselves of this ignoble senti- 
ment of color prejudice. It is not enough to 
have liberated the negroes. They must also 
not despise them.” 


As Others 
See Us 


& 
Liberty A most remarkable report, ap- 
on Sale Parently on good cuthority, is 


that which comes to us from 
St. Petersburg that the chief men of the 
body of Old Believers have offered to 

















provide five hundred million dollars for 
war purposes, without interest, on con- 
dition that they be allowed full liberty 
of worship. But where could so much 
money come from? Is not Russia a very 
poor country? It is true that the peas- 
ants are poor, but the nobles and mer- 
chants are very rich, and it is said that 
the members of the Old Faith embrace 
the wealthiest portion of the population 
in Eastern and Central Russia. It has 
often been declared that the Orthodox 
churches in Russia possess enormous 
amounts of treasure, but the churches of 
the Old Faith have not been known to be 
so rich. Probably if the offer were ac- 
cepted contributions would have to come 
from the millionaires. But if these Old 
Believers can make such an offer, one 
that might keep the war going for a year, 
what might not the Orthodox churches 
do if they were willing to despoil their 
shrines for the sake of their country, with 
any such devotion as we have seen in 
Japan? We generally think of fighting 
for one’s liberty ; to buy it somehow does 
not seem quite congruous. 


& 


In the hight of the Ar- 
menian massacres nine 
years ago M. Meyrier, 
French Consul at Diarbekir, gathered a 
large number of Armenians in his offices 
and sent an appeal for protection against 
imminent danger to the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, M. Cambon. 
The latter sent his dragoman at night to 
the Yildiz palace with the message that 
the head of the Vali of Diarbekir would 
pay for the death of the Consul. He did 
this on his own responsibility, not know- 
ing that M. Hanotaux, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, would sustain him. Instant 
orders came from the Sultan to stop the 
troubles. A similar case, with a differ- 
e t outcome, occurred during the recent 
horrible massacres at Baku. The Rus- 
sian Governor had refused a guard of 
soldiers to protect the French Consulate, 
where more than forty Armenians had 
taken refuge. Surrounded and threat- 
ened by bands of Tatars, the Consul 
telegraphed to Paris, and received this 
answer: “ You exaggerate.” A second 
time he telegraphed and again the reply 
came from Delcassé: “ Keep cool”; for 


The Baku 
Massacre 
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was it not by Russian connivance that 
the killing was done, and must not Rus- 
sia be supported at the Quai d’Orsai? 
A protest to Constantinople might have 
quieted the Tatars in time, but now they 
are in revolt also against the Czar. 


a 


The New York Federation of Churches 
has been carrying on its religious census 
of this city. It finds the population to 
be 3,945,907; and of these 1,300,000 are 
Roman Catholic, 1,916,997 are Protest- 
ants, but of whom 1,087,762 are classed 
as neither members nor attendants of 
churches. The number of Catholic non- 
attendants is not given. There are also 
725,000 Jews. The number who attend 
no religious worship is startlingly large. 
Nearly 28 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion are Protestants of this class, and if 
we were to add the non-attending Catho- 
lics and Jews we fear it would include a 
full half of all our people. Yet we be- 
lieve that the cream and the salt are with 
the churchgoers. They nourish and pre- 
serve the whole body. 


& 


Mr. Leupp as Indian Commissioner 
can hardly do a better thing than to stop 
the hiring out of Indians to Buffalo Bill 
to cultivate savagery in his Wild West 
Show. We are sure he will not allow 
the bad practice to continue, if he is not 
controlled by those above him. It is a 
life most corrupting and tends to counter- 
act the efforts of the Government for the 
civilization of the Indians. We observe 
that new engagements were not long ago 
made and that some Indians took their 
families with them, thus removing their 
children from school. 


as 


The dust of John Paul Jones is no bet- 
ter than any other dust, but the senti- 
ment that honors gallant deeds justifies 
the search which Ambassador Porter has 
successfully made for his leaden coffin in 
an old Paris cemetery. Our Government 
will send a vessel of war, such as the old 
“pirate” never saw, to bring his body 
to Washington, that a monument may be 
raised over it on American soil. 














The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark, N. J. 


AN insurance company for which we 
have always had great admiration is the 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, an 
organization to which we wish to offer 
our hearty congratulation on its sixtieth 
birthday. 

The Mutual Benefit was chartered by 
the State of New Jersey by an act ap- 
proved January 31, 1845. It began 
business in the Newark Daily Advertiser 
Building in April of the same year. Its 
charter provided that “all persons who 
shall hereafter insure shall, while they 
continue so insured, be members of the 
corporation,” and that twelve directors, a 
majority of whom shall be citizens and 
residents of New Jersey and members of 
the corporation, should have its manage- 
ment. The first policy issued by the 
company was dated May 6, 1845. Its 
first loss was reported on December 11, 
1845, for $5,000, and was paid in full on 
completion of proof of loss. After 
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The Company’s New Building, in Process of Erection 





























1862 the company issued endowment 
policies, which contained a provision that 
in case of non-payment of premium they 
should stand good by their terms as paid 
up policies for pro rata amounts. The 
first president of the company was Rob- 
ert L. Patterson, who was succeeded by 
the vice-president, Lewis C. Grover, in 
1862. Other occupants of the presiden- 
tial office in the order named have been 
Theodore Mackuet, Amzi Dodd and 
Yrederick Frelinghuysen, who is the 
present president. On April 25, 1895, 
the company celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. On January Ist of that year 
the company had received on premium 
account $161,145,251.71, and then had 
total assets of $55,664,388.30. Since that 
time ten years have passed silently away. 
During this period the company has 

















THE LATE BLOOMFIELD J. MILLER 


grown very pronouncedly. According to 
the sixtieth annual statement of the com- 
pany, recently issued, the total assets on 
January 1, 1905, were $91,840,745. This 
statement also showed a surplus of 
$5,922,518. The company now has 155,- 
009 policies in force, covering $363,801,- 
084 in total amount of insurance. During 
the past year the premium receipts have 
increased over a million dollars when 
compared with the figures of the preced- 
ing year. The total receipts have also 
increased as well as the assets. The 
Vice-President, Bloomfield J. Miller, 
who had been connected with the Mutual 
Benefit since 1867, died last week. Mr. 
Miller became Actuary of the company 
in 1871 and Second Vice-President in 
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1894, and succeeded James B. Pierson 
as First Vice-President in 1902. He was 
one of the chartered members of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and served as 
its President in 1897. 

The company will during the present 
year begin the erection of a new building 
to be constructed of white marble. It 
will have a frontage of 150 feet on Broad 
Street, the main street of Newark. The 
building operations will probably occupy 


two years. 
& 


The New President of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
At a special meeting of the Board of 

Directors of the Connecticut Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, held at Hartford on 

April 12th, John M. Taylor was unani- 

mously elected President. Mr. Taylor, 

who succeeds the late Col. Jacob L. 

Greene in his new office, was born of 

New England ancestry at Cortland, N. 

Y., February 18th, 1845. He was 

graduated with the degree of B. A. from 

Williams College in 1867. He subse- 


quently received from his alma mater the 
honorary degree of M. A. He was ad- 


mitted to the bar at Pittsfield, Mass., in 
(Continued on page 916.) 





JOHN M. TAYLOR 




















Ought to Be Repealed 


THE present tax on the surplus and 
undistributed profits of the savings banks 
of New York should never have been 
imposed, and the Legislature ought now 
to pass by unanimous vote the pending 
bill for the repeal of the law under which 
it is collected. It was generally under- 
stood in the campaign preceding the No- 
vember election that the act was to be 
repealed. Governor Higgins repeatedly 
promised that the Republicans would re- 
peal it. The Democratic platform de- 
manded repeal. “If any taxes hereto- 
fore levied, especially such as affect the 
savings of the people,” said the Repub- 
lican platform, “ appear to be unjust or 
unnecessary, we favor such revision of 
the tax laws as will equitably correct 
such condition.” This tax is inexpedient, 
unnecessary and unjust. Governor Hig- 
gins, in his message of January 4th, 
earnestly recommended repeal. The tax, 
he said, was one upon the depositors, 
and it tended to reduce the rate of in- 
terest. “Justice seems to demand,” 
he continued, “that it be abolished, and 
tl.at some more equitable method of rais- 
ing the amount be resorted to.” New 
tax bills, recently passed, leave no room 
for the plea that the money raised by this 
tax is needed. It is unwise to tax the 
small savings of the poor. In a special 
message Governor Higgins should urge 


repeal. 
Js 


The New Haven Road’s Policy 


FoLLowInc its recent purchase of the 
Hartford street railways (92 miles) for 
about $3,500,000, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 
has now bought, for about $4,250,000, the 
fine street railway system (93 miles) of 
Springfield, Mass. Discussion of a bill 
pending in the Massachusetts Legislature 
seems to show that a steam railroad cor- 
poration of that State has no power to 
make such a purchase. The New Haven 
Company now owns more than 600 miles 
of the best trolley property in New Eng- 
land. President Mellen confirms the re- 
port that his company is in alliance with 
the New York surface roads with respect 
to projected subways in the city, and that 
it will make direct connection with these 
g16 


Financial 


subways at a station north of the Harlem 
River, if the subway proposition of the 
company controlling the surface roads is 
accepted by the authorities. 

“ 


CuarRLeEs L. Rosinson, who recent- 
ly resigned as Assistant Cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and who 
was connected with the Bank of Com- 
merce and the Western National Bank 
for seventeen years, is now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Guardian Trust Company 
of New York, whose capital and sur- 
plus are a half million dollars each. On 
March 14th the deposits were $2,966,- 
409.52, and the total resources were 
$4,018,755.37. 


....At the recent annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Eastman Kodak 
Company it was shown by the directors’ 
report that after the payment of 6 per 
cent. on the preferred stock and 10 per 
cent. on the common, there had been car- 
ried to the surplus account $1,057,781 
for the year 1904, making the surplus 
accumulation for the two years of the 
company’s existence $2,156,236. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Atch , Top. & Santa Fé R’way Co. (Stamped 
Adjust.), 2 per cent., payable May st. 








(Continued from page 915.) 


1870. He practiced his profession at 
Pittsfield for two years, incidentally in- 
teresting himself in local politics. He 
served as Town Clerk and filled the office 
of Clerk of the District Court. In 
August, 1872, Mr. Taylor went to Hart- 
ford to become the Assistant S cretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. In 1878 he was elected 
Secretary, in 1884 he became Vice-Presi- 
dent, and now, after thirty-three years 
of service, he has the highest office in the 
gift of his company. Mr. Taylor is the 
author of “ The Memoirs of Maximilian 
and Carlotta of Mexico,” and of “ Roger 
Ludlow, the Colonial Law Maker,” a de- 
lightful history of colonial days in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. He is 
also an acknowledged authority upon in- 
surance themes. A memorial brochure 
upon Colonel Greene, written by Mr. 
Taylor, will presently be issued. 
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$1,000,000 
Ontario Power Co. 


(OF NIAGARA FALLS) 


First Mortgage 5s, Due 1943 
60,000 HORSE POWER SOLD FOR 50 YEARS 


Bonded Debt About $71 per Elec- 
trical H. P. as per president John J. 
Albright’s Letter in Our Circular 


Descriptive Pamplet and Circular Upon Request 


Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Thayer legal opinion 
Wm. Barclay Parsons, C. E., engineering opinion 


Price Par and Interest 


DENISON, PRIOR & CO., Bankers 
24 Milk St., Boston 
121 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 
59 Fifth Aveaue, 1010 Chestnut Streer, 
New York, Philadelphia. 















INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





ONLY ONE 


VENTILATING 








‘THOMSONS 
"GLOVE-FIT TING’ 






and comfort 


sup- 
1.00, at Co ‘orset De spasteiie ite all stores. 


GRAND PRIZE AND a MEDAL 
Awarded by the St. Lou - Ex xposition nm Thom 
“ Glove-Fitting ” Corsets and ¢ ‘Ha WwW? ‘Un de roaiete. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., "5-847 Broadway, New York. 
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READING NOTICE 


THE GASUALTY GOMPANY OF AMERICA. 
The Casualty Company of America issues a timely 
warning against taking a vacation without the protec- 
tion afforded by insurance against accident, injury and 
sickness. This company issues liberal policies covering 
casualties that go hand in hand with the fun and 
frolic of the vacation period. A little book issued by 
the company, to be had for the asking, describes meth- 
ods and risks assured. The Casualty Company also 
seeks to interest students and others as summer repre- 
sentatives. Additions to limited incomes can thus be 
made without previous experience. The business train- 
ing thus obtainable will be of great value in an educa- 
tional sense as a supplement to a purely scholastic ex- 
perience. The Casualty Company has recently entered 
the field of boiler insurance. The financial condition 
of the company is as follows: 
ASSETS. 





Market value. 
SRI, 3. 4d. baie ane Sch oe Oe as a 
State and city bonds 
Railroad bonds and stocks 
Cash in office, bank and trust companies. 
Premiums in course of collection 
interest accrued 5,187.50 
$1,323.828.37 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for reinsurance, as required by 
New York Insurance Department 
Reserve for claims, taxes, commissions 
and all other charges 
Capital and surplus 


$410,896.40 


249,073.13 
663,858.84 


$1,323,828.37 

The officers of the company are: President, Robert 
B. Armstrong; vice-presidents, George R. Read and 
en W. DeLeon; secretary-treasurer, Chauncey 8. 8. 

er. 

The Executive Committee is made up as follows: 
President and vice-presidents—Marshall 8S. Driggs, 
president Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Com- 

y, New York; Andrew Freedman, chairman of 

oard of Directors; Robt. H. McCurdy, of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, New York; Wm. H. MclIn- 

re, vice-president Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
ew York; Valentine P. Snyder, president National 
Bank of Commerce in New York; and Geo. W. Young. 
pet United States Mortgage & Trust Company, 
lew York. 


THE LIFE ASSOGIATION OF AMERIGA. 


The Life Association of America, of which Henry 
P. Townsley is president, has issued a quarterly finan- 
clal statement dated March 3ist, showing assets 
amounting to $507,246.09 and a net surplus of $186.- 

28.09. The names and prices of the stocks and bonds 
owned by the company are given in detail. During 
the past quarter there has been a gain in insurance, 
assets. income and surplus. 


PIGTURESQUE GANADA. 


*(Tramping throngh the forest brings to the woodsman 
an appreciation of the kindred of the wild ; of the charms 
of camping and sleeping on fir branches; of salmon and 
trout fishing and a thousand and one woody things. One 
of the attractions of the Intercolonial Railway of Canada, 
with terminals at Montreal and North Sydney, is that it 
runs through a picturesque country, the scenery along 
its line being full of charm. Some idea of this charming 
scenery as well as of the game animals and fishes with 
which this region abounds is delightfully set forth in the 
illustrated booklets issued by the Railway Company and 
which may be obtained by addressing the General Pas- 
senger Department at Moncton, N. B. 


SMOKY FIRE-PLAGCES. 


Few things are more annoying than a smoky fire- 
place, and it is an annoyance which has oftentimes 
seemed to be without remedy. Such is not the case, 
however. John Whitley, an engineer and contractor, 
of 215 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has for more 
than twenty years made a study of this trouble and 
has succeeded in removing it in thousands of cases. 
Ge employs thoroughly competent workmen and in 
most cases work is done without any mutilation or de- 
facement of walls. Furthermore, he makes no charge 
for his services unless the results are absolutely satis- 
jaa to the customer. Estimates are cheerfully 
furnished after an examination has been made. 


THE ESTEY ORGANS. 

The archaic form of the organ consisted of the Pandian 
Syrinx of mythology. Inthe evolution of wind instru- 
ments organs came and finally the Estey Organ. Since 
1846 these organs have stood almost alone as to merit, 
being seldom equaled and never excelled in regard to tone, 
building, mechanism and Organ music has a 
wonderful range, great melody, power and much tonal 
softness. If the purchase of an organ is under contem 
plation the claims of the Estey instrument ought to have 
careful consideration. Information regarding the instru- 
ment can be obtained by addressing the ey Organ 
Company of Brattleboro, Vermont. 


HARDY PLANTS AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Seed catalogs have come to be essential preliminaries 
when there to be a Garden. Horsford’s Catalog in- 
cludes the old fashioned flowers, hardy ferns, shrubs, trees, 
vines, lilies and wild flowers of about a thousand kinds 
suitable for northern latitudes. This book is sent on receipt 
of a 2c. stamp by Fred’k H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir con- 
taining sufficient water to last 
15 days. Desirable 
for lawns, invaluable for cem- 
Thousands in use. 





Io to 


eteries. 


Over 100 styles and sizes, 
$3.00 to $75.00 each. 


Write for price list to 


WALBRIDGE @ CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Bay State Franklin 


HIS OPEN STOVE can be 
used in any room where 
there is chimney connec- 

tion. Handsomely trimmed with 
black enamel and brass. 


SS SSS 5 


What tends more to cheerful- 
ness than an open ? 


Very desirable for the cool 
mornings and evenings of 
Spring and Fall. Fitted for 
wood, coal or gas. Just the 
thing for country and seashore houses. 

If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of us. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass, 

Write for IWustrated circular. 

Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves 


? 
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LUSSSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVSSSS 
to hold thirteen copies of Taz 


BINDERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 


WANTED 


WANRTED.—A coliege graduate as a refined companion and 

c tent governess, well cantoeet in the modern methods 

ing music, dra’ 5 Dature study ; to have 

ge of ten years. Must be between 25 and 30, in 

robust health and fond of children. A certain amount of secre- 
tary work also required. Must ha 

— 
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HORNER’S 
FURNITURE 


The Standard in quality and style. 











TUG OF WAR 





UR lines for Summer furnish- 
ol ing include unequaled assort- 
ments and values in 





Bedroom Suites in all the light woods and fin- 
ishes, including natural oak, natural ma- 


hogany, curly birch; maple and white It’s easy to win back a strong 
enameled. 
Brass Bedsteads in exclusive designs, made heart, stomach and nerves and easy 
from best materials to insure durability 


7 in wear. White Enameled Bedsteads, with to “‘best’”’ the Coffee habit when you 


brass trimmings, in large assortment. 


Dining Room Furniture in golden oak, $ H $ a 
weathered oak, cathedral oak, Flemish, quit it entirely and use well made 
Antwerp, &c. 


Special display of Mission Clocks and the 


famed Elliott Hall Clocks. P oO ‘ony a U M 


R. J. HORNER @ CO. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63, 65 West 23rd Street, - New York 











There’s a reason. 











| | SMOKY FIRE- PLACES 
REMEDIED | 


Payment Conditional upon Success 





Dealing with the above trouble has been part of my business for over 20 years, during 
which time all my contracts were entered into with the understanding that charges were for 
results. No payment to be made unless the drafts proved satisfactory. In other words, if 
there were any risks I assumed them. 

I employ thoroughly trained workmen, and can in most cases have the work done with 
out defacing decorated walls, and with little inconvenience to the household. 

It is first necessary to make an examination, after which I submit an estimate. No 
charge is made for this within 500 miles of New York. 

The following are a few from the many thousands who have availed themselves of my services: 
Hon. John Hay, Washington, D. C. F. W. Vg + Anson Phelps Stokes 
. dv. ABS 


Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. Col. J. J. Ai J. Fdward Addicks 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. George J. Gould Philip Schuyler 


Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D Morris K. Jesup University Club, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 0. H. P. Belmont Union League Club, N. Y. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid henry Seows ... ARCHITECTS... 

J. Pierpont Morgan Col. William Jay Messrs. McKim, Mead & White 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Joseph Pulitzer Messrs, Carrere & Hastings 

Charles Lanier R. Fulton Cutting Messrs. Hunt & Hunt 





JOHN WHITLEY, "2'riea Steet” | NEWYORK’ 
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@_ Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees—Prize Winning 
varieties of Apples and other 
fruits. Plant the best and 
get the best results. Advice 
given for the arrangement of 
grounds and for Home and 
Commercial Orcharding. 













First Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. 











Che R. G. CHASE COMPANY 


Genevsa, N. Y. Philedelphia, Pa. Malden, Mass. 
Perry Building, 16th and Chestnut Sts. 

























Send Us 25 Cents) || Horsford’s New Catalogue 


send you, prepaid, a good Brush and a 

Can GF An 4 
Floor Finish made, an e best 

general finish for Furniture and all of Hardy Plants and Flower Seeds 

faterior Woodwork. Contents of can 

will cover 20 square feet, two coats. 






























r : Li 
Name peng Walnut. Chere is a dainty little book, a messenger of spring from the 


Gal. chite Green or Transparent. New England woods. It offers about a thousand kinds of 


ish hardy ornamentals suited to any cold climate where 
oat’; Ay — 4 aoe. * and all white folks live. It includes old-fashioned flowers, hardy 
floors and all woods beautiful; im- ferns, herbaceous plants. shrubs. trees, vines, a long list 
parts beauty toboth painted and un- of lilies for outdoor culture, wild flowers and everything 
painted woods; doesn’t obscure the for the perennial border or shady corner. You should 


grain like paint; far more durable than see it before ordering because it offers wha 

- 3. t you want 
sericea; web amenced by WaneT any. and prices are low for the quality of stock, Mailed fora 
body can apply it. 2c. stamp. 


Booklet Free to any address. FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 

















































front door. 








finish for forty years. 


that qualify it for all woodwork where the exposure is unusually severe. 
Drop us a line and we will mail you useful information on wood finishing and handsome finished samples of wood. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 


New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


PACTORY and MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT, 





of your house only two Finishes are needed; LUXEBERRY WOOD 
FINISH for the general interior work, and LIQUID GRANITE for 
floors, bathrooms, window sash and silis, inside blinds, and for the 


LUXEBERRY WOOD FINISH under its old name of Berry Brothers’ Hard Oil Finish, has been the leading interior 





It is the same wear and tear resisting qualities of LIQUID GRANITE that constitute its value as a Floor Finish 
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J Don't experiment- FORD 
Just buy a 


Get a Ford 
demonstration of 
horse power in 
comparison with 
other cars and 
see the difference 

between actual 
power and 
vated power. 
























A Chapter on Maintenance 


There is a proper relation between weight and 
its distnbution; power and its application and the 
quality of material and workmanship, which together 


determine the cost of maintenance of an Automobile. 


Let us send you a booklet giving valuable data and 
information on the important subject of ‘“Maintenance” 
with letters from Ford users. Write for it today. 


Ghe Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 

















ROSE HILL NURSERIES 


Largest Collection of 





SG eR, «let 











Choice and Rare Everereens, 
| Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Bay ‘Trees, 
Box Trees, Bushes and 


ROSES 


Ti in America, at the ROSE HILL NURSERIES, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Our Hand Book entitled Beautifying Country Homes on application. 


SIEBECHT & SON, "(rere *ave.” 
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BAX 


by 


Pope-Hartford 


MODEL D Cillustrated below) is our 1905 touring car. A powerful two-cylinder engine, cone 
clutch, sliding gear transmission ; propeller shaft and enciosed differential compose its entire driving 
mechanism. ese parts are all runin oil-tight and dust-proof cases and are easily accessible for 
inspection and adjustment. The front axle is made of one solid drop forging, an expensive but a 
safe construction. A leader in its class. 16 h. p. Price, $1600. 

MODEL B, mageowes, embraces special features which will appeal to those valuing a roomy 
touring car that willdo the work, require little attention, and be free from complication. A powerful 
single-cylinder engine develops more than 10 h. p. 

Immediate Deliveries and a Great Bargain. Price, $1000. 


Pope-Tribune 


MODEL IV. is our 1905 light touring car. It has a powerful, two-cylinder vertical engine, 
bevel — drive, three speeds forward, one reverse, divided front seat, side entrance tonneau and two 
sets of powerful brakes. Up to date in design and equipment. 12h. p. Price, $900. 


MODEL ITI. is designed to meet the demand for a reliable car of the runabout type that can be sold 
at a moderate price. The engine is of the four-cycle vertica\type ; cylinderand explosion chamber cast 
integral—no packed joints. Wheels so balanced as to give minimum vibration. Entire — plant in 
front under the bonnet. Siiding geartransmission; two speeds forward, one reverse. 6 h.p. Price, $500. 


POPE 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


M.A, L.A, M. 


Model D. Price, $1600. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


To secure the greatest pleasures from touring, you must 
have a car which can carry you away from the beaten high- 
ways and bring you face to face with Nature. An ordinary 
car cannot stand the test of rough cross-country work. 


The White is not an ordinary car. It goes anywhere 
where the ground can sustain its weight. There is no trail— 
no matter how stony, or sandy, or steep—which the White 
cannot traverse. Buy a White and see the country as you 
have never seen it before. 





WHITE #2. COMPANY, siis™"- 
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A Matchless Industrial Organization 
STUDEBAKER supremacy is the natural result of a sturdy and progressive 
Dr* : from the forge of fifty years ago to the matured manufacturing organization of to-day. 
& Ie’y NW mene A of 7 is a Studebaker tradition ; consummate workmanship, an inherited excellence. 


4i* VG Every 
A 


ing for the stable, includin ——- harness and accessories. 
STUDEBAKER OS. MFG. CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
N., Y. City, Broadway and 7th Ave., at 48th St. Portland, Ore., 330 to 336 East Morrison St. 
Chicago, Iil., 378 to 388 Wabash Ave. Denver, Colo., Cor. 15th and Blake Sts. 
Kansas City, Mo., 810 to 814 Walnut St. Salt Lake City, Utah, 157 to 159 State St. 
San Francisco, Cal., Cor. Market and 10th Sts. Dallas, Texas, 317 to 319 Eim St. 

- Local Agencies Everywhere. 

Factory and Executive Offices: 
UTH BEND, IND. 

















GAS ENGINE AND POWER CO. 
and 
CHAS. L. SEABURY CO., CONSOLIDATED, 
Builders of 
Steam and Sail Yachts; Naphtha Launches ; 
Alco Vapor Launches; Steam Launches; 
and Marine Engines and Boilers. 


Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue. 


Address 
FACTORY: MORRIS HEIGHTS, N. Y. CITY 
. : DOWN TOWN OFFICE: 11 BROADWAY 
ember of the sin Bout Mire no” Of Engine =—=-s»s CHICAGO OFFICE: 1409 MICHIGAN AVE. 
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“The Astomotile with a reputation behind it.” 


IMPLICITY of construc tion and accessibility of all working parts of the STUDEBAKER 
GASOLINE TWO % AND TOUR TC CYLINDER CARS explain their partic appeal to 
touring automobilists. Continued use has demonstrated remarkable speed pa Leger and constantly available reserve 

power for tell demting. BT ay gad fam Seach of these cars can be matched caly ip 

those considerably tility, refined or we especiall teness for town and 
suburban use the "STUDEBAKER eLE CTR RIC VICTORIA MT AE TONS, STANOPES ‘AND ‘RUN- 

A 'S are growing in popularity. As an evidence of their reliable construction “Mi: 

fe ent = Ae two “apes pepe! ca ad has been so oan that it can be deosnaed entirely.” 

vehicles sent on request. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 











THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY, 


Stamped Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 


A semi-annual aatelienent of TWO PER CENT. in respect 
interest on the STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds of rhe 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company wil be paid at 
hg one. "No. 5 Nassau Street, New Yor City, New York, on May 

995, upon sorts and surrender of the respective coupons 
NUM-ERE 17 and to the holders of Registered Bonds. The 
transfer books for the * istered Bonds will be closed at three 
¢ *clock P. M. on April 21, 1905, and will be reopened at 10 o’clock 

A. M. on May 1, 1905. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of Registered 

Bonds who file a orders therefor at this office. 


99 
” Betier Than Ever New York, April 15, 5 W, GAneteae, Assistant Treasurer. 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 
Recognized Superiority UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
42 Broadway, New York, April 6, 1905. 


has been earned by constant adaptation _— a = gen ened athies team 
Board o rectors of the Un ta i om) 
of the best means to the best ends. has this day declared a regular quarterl dividend of 1 of TWO Pek 


Bear in mind the trade-marks CSET. Gnd an cutre Giyizend of © 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 





PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 Ws tv on er era ie An 

(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) May 17th, 1905. JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 
COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND | CRESCENT GREENE GONSOLIDATED GOPPER CO. 





TRIBUNE MONARCH 


CRAWFORD IMPERIAL DIVIDEND No. il. 


24 Broad Street, New York, April7, . 
POPE M ANUF ACTURING co At a’ meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, it was 
» ven oe —— = of pa BF iy woe on hy e capital 
stoc 8s Com pan 
Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Iil. 1906, to stockholders , A recond at the slose of business on Apri! 12, 
Address Dept. B for Catalogues. Transfer books will close at 3 o’clock P. M. on April 12, and re- 
open on April 21, 1905. 
E. B. TUSTIN, Treasurer. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. | ( 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 





August Belmont & Co. 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


lessrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and sale 
of Investment Securities. 











Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 

Cable Transfers, 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 








Brown Brothers @ Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 


BANKERS 


PINE STREET COR. WILLIAM 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


Receive deposits subject to check 
and allow. interest on _ balances. 
Act as fiscal agents for municipali- 
ties and corporations. Issue letters 
of credit and deal in 


BONDS for INVESTMENT 











LATHAM, 


ALEXANDER & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Conduct a General 
Banking Business. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms, 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 





































LIST ON APPLICATION 
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TRUST FUND INVESTMENT 


WE OWN AND OFFER, SUBJECT TO SALE 


$500,000 Chicago & Alton First Mortgage 3’s—1949 

$250,000 Chicago & Alton 3 1-2’s—1950 

$300,000 Illinois Central First Mortgage 3 1-2’s—1952 

$250,000 Massachusetts State 3 1-2’s—1943 

$250,000 City of Philadelphia 3 1-2’s—1934 

$100,000 Texas & Pacific First 5’s—2000 

$35,000 People’s Gas (Chicago) First 5’s—1947 

$50,000 Valley Counties Power Co. First 5’s—1930 

$50,000 Cons. Railways Light & Power Co. 5’s—1932 
(WILMINGTON, N. C.) 

$50,000 Elgin, Aurora & So. Traction First Mortgage 5’s—1916 


Our April Circular, giving price and description of these and other bonds yielding from 
3 1-22 to 5% mailed on request. 
IN PREPARATION 


A comprehensive pamphlet on the history, present condition and earning power of Chicago 
& Alton R. R. Co., with full description of all its securities and map. We believe this 
will be of value to all investors interested in high-grade Railroad Securities. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., BANKERS 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 








PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Henry Clews & Co., AMERICAN 
ANKERS, 
11, 13, aint 17 BROAD ST. Bank Note Company 
Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 78 to 8 TRINITY PLAC, NEW YORK; 
Orders executed for Investment or on Margin. In- ~—! Business Founded 1795 :— 


terest allowed on deposits, subject to check. Fin- 


ancial Agents for Corporations and investors. Turo H. FREELAND, 


Presiden’ 

Government and other High-Grade bonds bought Epuunp C. Convarsz, . 

and sold. Chairman of the Board. 
. 

Letters of Credit Wanna © Ga act 








Issued available the world over. 
Joun E. Currizr, 
Sec'y and Treas. 


d. EDGAR LEAYGRAFT & GO.,| “es” “wo. 


BANK NOTES, SHARE CERTIFICATES, BONDS 
REAL ESTATE. FOR GOVERNMENTS AND CORPORATIONS, 


DRAFTS, CHECKS, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
STAMPS, &c. 


AG E N T os With SPECIAL SAFEGUARDS to PREVENT COUNTERFEITING. 
- LITHOGRAPHIC AND TYPE PRINTING, 


Ss RO K FE RR Ss. RAILWAY Sy ne a STYLES. 
APPRAISERS. nen G.Lomaaher rareee 


























Treen 
. Wm. Nelson Cromwell 
Edmund C. Converse oseph R. DeLamar 
Joseph 8. Stout rancis 8. Smithers 
James B. Ford John Mason Little 
1 9 West 4 2 nad Street. Charles A. Moore Francis L. Hine 


Francis L. Potts 
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$1,000,000 
MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
20-Year 5% Coupon Bonds 


In denominations of $500 each 
REDEEMABLE AT HOLDER’S OPTION 


at par and interest June or December in any year 


Total amount of issue will be deposited in cash with Lincoln Trust Go., Trustee, to be loaned only on Guaranteed 
Receivables which turn continually into cash that is loaned again on new securities of same form. 
Under Trust Agreement the Manufacturers Commercial Co. agrees that 


There shall always be in the hands of the trustee for each $500 
bond outstanding $500 in cash or $600 in certificates 


representing valid accounts-receivable, or bills-receivable, of Manufacturers or Merchants in good standing, with guarantees 
that they will be paid on the respective due dates. 
The frequent reversion of these securities into cash gives to these 20-year Bonds the unique feature which allows the 
investors to cash them if desired at any semi-annual period. 
These bonds are issued under a system, for certificating open accounts and trusteeing the same, which has been in 
spenaien for five years ; and Banks and Trust Companies have loaned on $25,000,000 of these certificates without loss. The 
anufacturers Commercial Co. has regularly paid 7% per annum on its preferred stock since its organization in addition to 
the interest paid on the $25,000,000 loaned on its securities up to the present time. 
P The popular short time investments in certified collateral Trust Certificates are still offered on the same terms as here- 
tofore. 
Subscriptions for these Bonds may be sent to the LINGOLN TRUST GO., Trustee, 208 Fifth 
Ave., New York Gity, or to the undersigned. 
5¢ interest will be paid on all sums deposited before June Ist, 1905, on which date the Bonds will be issued. Copy of 
Trust Agreement will be sent on application. 


MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 


FRANK E. ANDERSON, President 
486 Broadway, New York 


THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Mgr 
E. V.W. ROSSITER, Vice-Pres. W.-C. REID, Warehouse Supt. 


Horace S. Ely || Lincoin Sate Deposit Co. 
and Company || 2:2 °""" 
SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 


R E A L FOR SECURITIES, 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 


ESTATE Silver Plate Stored under Guarantee. 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Household 
Furniture, 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Car- 
21 Liberty Street pets, Clothing, Ete. 
3 


27 West 30th Street, TRUSTEES : 


THOMAS L. JAMES JAMES STILLMAN 
MATTHEW C. D. BORDEN PERCIVAL KUHNE 

New Yo rk F. W. VANDERBILT E. E. OLCOTT 

E. V. W. ROSSITER W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. 

J. D. LAYNG F. EGERTON WEBB 


























wo f 
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$25,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 344% 


TAX EXEMPT GOLD BONDS 
To be sold Monday, April 24, 1905, 


as follows: 


$21,000,000 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years. 
$3,000 000 Assessment Bonds Payable in 10 years. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES. 


$1,000,000 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years, 


EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION. 


Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
2? Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These securities are a legal investment for Trust Funds, 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale of Bonds of the 
City of New York, provides that ‘‘all or none’”’ bids cannot be considered by the 
Controller unless the bidder offering to purchase ‘‘all or none” of the Bonds offered 
for sale shal] also offer to purchase ‘‘all or anv part’ thereof. 

Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in an addressed envelope. A DEPOSIT 
OF TWO PER CENT. OF THE PAR VALUD OF BONDS BID FOR MUST AC- 
COMPANY BIDS. Such deposit must be in money er certified check upon 2 solvent 
Banking Corporation. 

For fuller information see ‘‘City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York. 

Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 


Comptroller City of New York, 280 Broadway, New York. 





Auenr H.Venvan  cuamxsc.crooe. | ©, H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


Member New York Stock Exchange. 
RupDoLps H. K1ssEu. Jos. B. BOURNE. 


Al bert H. Vern am & Co. Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 60 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, x BRANCH OFFICES, 
36 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 415 Broadway. 24 E. 42d St. 


| N VEST + E 8 T SE C U R | T { ES A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. Interest 





STOGKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on demand. Bank 





and Mercantile references. Correspondence Invited. 
R.L. DAY @ CO. = CUETONaae 


BANKERS, 34 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
3 Nassau St., New York. Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





35 Congress St., Boston. 
Mortgages issued thly. Will mail to address. 
Commission Orders Executed waem pera oaneaan og —_ 


in Both Markets. ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES [7a a en Falk town 

















JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 18560) 
Statement March i4th, 1905. 

























CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $10,230,000 < \ 
ee DEPOSITS, @ aad © e bad 97,907,000 
: OFFICERS 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, - - - - - - - President , 
% STUYVESANT FISH, - . = = 2 - = Vice-President 4 
Y GILBERT G. THORNE, - . . = . = Vice-President Q 
Y JOHN C. McKEON, e ‘ ‘ ° . “ - Vice-President 4 
Q JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, . . ° ° ° ° Vice-President () 
& EDWARD J. BALDWIN, - . . 2 . ° ° Cashier + 
Q WILLIAM 0. JONES, . e ° ° . . Ass’t Cashier M 
* WILLIAM A. MAIN, . . ° , ° ° -  Ass’t Cashier * 
Q FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, ‘ : ‘ ‘ . ‘ Ass’t Cashier Q 
d MAURICE H. EWER, - - : : . - - Ass’t Cashier 0 
a DIRECTORS a 
? JOSEPH T. MOORE W. ROCKHILL POTTS GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 0 
STUYVESANT FISH AUGUST BELMONT CORNELIUS VANDERBILT o 
» GEORGE S. HART RICHARD DELAFIELD ISAAC GUGGENHEIM 4 
Y EDWARD C HOYT © JOHN JACOB ASTOR Lewis CASS LEDYARD Q 
ys GILBERT G. THORNE JOHN C. McKEON d 
DODD DOD HOD YD GOOD 9D 9DIOIDID9O]S LDQ 
es 
During forty years the word ““«WALTHAM” 
has become the most famous trade-mark 
inthe world, signifying among all civilized 
peoples THE American Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCHES are the 
best that are or can be made in America 
or in Europe. - 


“ The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of 
interesting information about watches, free upon request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH ComPANY, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





THE 


Chase lational Bank 


of New York, 


CLEARING HOUSE BUILDING, 
77-83 CEDAR STREET. 


March 14, 1905. 





Capital, - - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits (earned), - $4,221,673 
Deposits,- - - - $62,022,462 





A. B. HEPBURN, President, 
A. H. WIGGIN, Vice-President, 
E. J. STALKER, Cashier, 
C. C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier, 
Ss. H. MILLER, Asst. Cashier, 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


H. W. CANNON, JAMES J. HILL, 


Chairman, St. Paul, Minn. 
OLIVER H. PAYNE, A.B.HEPBURN, 
GRANT B.SCHLEY, JOHNI. WATERBURY, 
GEORGE F.BAKEK, A. H. WIGGIN, 





We Receive Accounts of 


Banks, Bankers, SeSperetions and Firms on favorable 
terms, and shall be pleased to meet or correspond 
with those who contemplate making changes or 
opening new accounts. 














THE 


LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York 
32 East Forty-second Street 
Statement of Condition 


APRIL 11, 1905 
RESOURCES 


I. |. cnittnlinbiienttanintecteniacnsieud 7,911,414,21 
Bonds and other Becuxrities .....000.2.cccccccccocccocccccce 5,222,200.06 
EEE aaiia Re <ésinenabiinebs. vasbeuhesewad: «xe 058, 
GN sabbk edacincchessnsebedasenssacetas steasknanaess aaapel 3,411,053. 10 
$18,602,766.33 
LIABLLITIES 
Capteel BOCK. 0.000 ce rcccvccccccescccccccccccscescccccesoced $ 300,000.00 
i ietiess neeteininienrsocbaagsseaiebtpepiiebebeanie 700,000.00 
on vided Profits... > <dhitieing tes. eemaewee 688,822.22 
ie i PME BOUNOWOE ..... ccccconccencccosecee coccsonce 412) 000.00 
PEEL -encentpebeeden abbsaesienedaes ecesabbekeberseioss 16,203,944.11 
II cbc cnn enedeneiesenamansbebnaminisduonitins 298,000.00 
$18,602,766.33 
OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 
Thomas L. James 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
E. V. W. Rossiter J. D. Layng William A. Simonson 


CASHIER 
Charles Elliot Warren 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


Talcott C. Van Santyoord David C. Gran 





MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


42 Wall Street 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - - $1,400,000 


FOUNDED 1803 


OFFICERS 
ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, .  . President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL S. CAMPBELL, e e Cashier 
ALBERT S.COX, . e e Ass’t Cashter 
DIRECTORS 
ohn A. Stewart, Chairman of Board U. S. Trust Co. 


Ibert A. Brinckerhoff, ° . =o ce 
Chas. Stewart Smith, r . . *e 
Gustav H. Schwab, . ° ° Oelrichs & Co. 
Donald Mackay, ° ° - Vermitlye & Co, 
Robert ML mon, e ° ° ° President 
Charles D. Dickey, « « Brown Bros. & 


George Sherman, . Vice-Pres, Central Trust 
Edward Holbrook, R Pres. Gorham my ° 
Orris K. Pe ° a Lewis 


Joseph W. 
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ORIGINAL CHARTER, 1850 


The MERCANTILE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York 
191 Broadway, Corner of Dey Street. 


CAPITAL. - $3,000,000 
SURPLUS, 4,424,089 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President. 
MILES M. O’BRIEN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
EMIL K KLEIN Asst. Cashier 
ALFRED W. DAY, Asst. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 
yrete rick B. Schenck, Harry F 
Albeus Adams, Miles M. O’Brien, 
i: harles P. Armstrong, Augustus G, Paine, 
William Hallin, Dick 8. Ramsay, 
William F. Carlton, Adolphe Rusch, 
Robert C. Clowry, George H. Sargent, 
William Nelson Cromwell, William Skinner, 
William J. Curt braham Stern, 
Frederick L. Eldridge, William Hi. Taylor, 
Edwin Gould, Ernst Thalmann, 
Edward T. Jeffery, 
John F. Kehoe, 
Emanuel Lehman, 
Seth M. Milliken, 
Charles W. Morse, 


Morse, 


Edward R. Thomas, 

Robert M. Thompson, 

Warner Van Norden, 

Isaac Wallach, 

John Skelton Williams, 
Richard Young. 


LonpoNn ymangronsens : The Union of London & Smiths 
Bank, , 2 Princes St. Mansion House. 

PaRIS aotee comers Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

BERLIN CORRESPONDENT : 


Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 
39 Behrenstrasse. 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


Commercial National Bank 
OF CHICAGO 


Tuesday, March 14, 1905. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........-.--. $24,169,402.28 
SEE FOE ee 1,566.18 
Og eres a rieeee ameter ee 67,215-35 
ee ee 500,000.00 
Other bonds and ERS 066,984.03 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.........-- 95,000.00 
Cash and due from other banks...... 12,859,744.46 
WE exinducteewncenebeas $40,759,912.30 

LIABILITIES. 
Comitel cGGR OOS TR... 6:0 onic cceee cess $2,000,000.00 
Surplus fund. .... oT ELE Se eae ee 1,000,000.00 
ee ree 783,399-53 
National banknotes outstanding. .... 500,000.00 
DE cccuaseauane sonevearuared 36,476,512.77 
ea ten pera $40,759,912.30 


OFFICERS: 


JAMES H. ECKELS, President. 

JOSEPH T. TALBERT, Vice-President. 
DAVID VERNON, Second Vice-President. 
N. R. LOSCH, Cashier. 

G. B. SMITH, Assistant Cashier. 

H. C. VERNON, Assistant Cashier. 

H. E. SMITH, Asst. Cashier and Auditor. 
WM. T. BRUCKNER, Assistant Cashier. 








NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF 

NORTH 
AMERICA 


IN NEW YORK 


Capital, $2,000,000 

Surplus, 2,000,000 

Deposits, 20,000,000 
ED Gr GEE nb occ cccsvese.cesrsesiousces President 
CHARLES W MORSE ie nmedsewscaiannes Vice President 
Ee ae Vice President 





Letters of Credit 


Foreign Exchange 








THE FART WATIONAL BANK 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


NN sacra ncaa sninianetncmateniinl 100,000.00 
a. and Undivided Profits................ 93 999:83 

EE, FE: PE cdccrcnonssscseenmeseeerripamaaanall President 
RUDOLPH H. KISSEL........ccccsccces ereeceees-i8t Vice President 
SE tn dada ctsneeninweadnagesactendl 2nd Vice-President 
JOSEPH H. VAN IE cncnnceneess <evcecesseseonesocqunces Cashier 
EE WE Svtvidnrennsncccsnnrenessexosxeasanincionl Asst. Cashier 








THE STATE BANK, 
376-378 Grand St., 


NEW YORK. 
Sound, Conservative, Accommodating. 
Capital, Surplus & Earned Profits $900,000.00 
Deposits, $10,000,000.00. 


O. L. RICHARD, President. 

ARNOLD KOHN, Vice President. 

A. I. VOORHIS, Cashier. 
Invites Accounts. 


EAOT RIVER NATIONAL. BANK 


Of the City of New York 








680 Broadway 
I vcicstnvensniidterecevesessiaceasievensansenes 0,000. 
: Ss and Profits.. $739:99 38 
_ Pcccerrccoccevcccgecoce President 
Vice-President 
beRaecneneuanshseseeninessodnsacaseohneedl Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
DAVID BANKS VINCENT LOESER 
INA BA “= a. a RLES G. HALL 
FREDERIC T. HUM P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON 
GE ORGE . TURNBULL FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN 
CHARLES BANKS 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


S. W. Cor. Broad and Market Streets 
Philadelphia 
Condition at close of business March 14th, 1905 


RESOURCES: 


Loans and Discounts.........cecee--ccceveseecececcececeees 
Due from —.. eebnerenecenedspnesoonetnessederenasensees 
Cash and Resery 

Exchanges for Clearing TROUSO, cc cccccccccvccccecesoccosese 






PPV reeIeeeree ere rier 


LIABILITIES: 
Capita 
= and Net Profits 
Circulation...........+++ 


Deposits, ..ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccceseccces naabeas me 4 
LOUIS WAGNER, ......-. ssssseee+ President. 
DAVID E. WILLIAMS........ Vice suesiiems, 
HOS. J. BUDD, —— 202 eseccceoeees 
W. CLIFFORD WOOD,,........ ‘Asst. Cashier. 





_THE— 


Fourth Street National Bank 
of Philadelphia 


Capital tully paid $3,000,000 
Shareholders’ Liabilities 3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 4,900,000 


Solicits the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and 
Indiv sane. Exce _—- Facilities for making Collections through- 
out the World. oreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ 
and Commercial Letters of Credit issued and Transfers made by 
Cable. 

R. H. Ruston, President. 

F. L. Ports, Vice President. 
S. F. TYLER, Vice-President. 
B. M. Farres, Vice-President. 


THE 


Market Street 
National Bank 


1107 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


$1,000,000 
715,000 


4 F, SHANBACKER, Cashier. 
W. Z. McLzar, Assistant Cashier. 
FRANK G. ROGERS, Manager. 
Foreign Exchange Dept. 








Surplus’ and Net Profits, - 





OFFIGERS 
GEORGE H. ya a Jr. 


id 
JAMES F. SULLIVAN GEORGE D. McCREARY 
Ist Vice-President 2d Vice-President 
WM. P. SINNETT 
Cashier 


National Shoe 
& Leather Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
1853 271 BROADWAY 1905 








Capital ......-0---scecccecserescacccecesserssesseeseccescecoees $1,000,000 
Surplus : Re EE ne agetieinkenteeeebeenceneniial ae 
WILLIAM L. MOYER.. eninencee: seal ident 
ENRY OLLESHEIMER. ......0c.-sce-csceceees “ist. Vice- Presid ent 

GILBERT B. Di ccsnchunmegees~s. aed seewen 2nd Vice-Pr 
Us ws C. COREY cnediieanitt sommunnanameaiamiaaaal ashier 








rerrrrrmerrrr titi titties, 





Union National Bank. 


NEWARK, N. J., March 14, 1905. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans, Gpocunta, and inv eenenese 
Real estate. . 
U. 8. Bo’ 






ni 
Due from banks. 





GRIEG ME PURINE, cian .s.cccoccccaesesseeccteaudectasaucus 
Fetal. cccccccce doth beauedssabapenmamenkdane” $12, 775, . 59 
LIABILITIES. $1,500,000 00 


Cambie GOO ccc ccccccccecccccqsecccccssosnns césoeseesnces 
Surplus fund.. oo 

Undivided pro: ied 
Dividend payable March 15th 








OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM SCHEERER, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, _Vice-President. 
UZAL H. McCARTER, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 
ALBERT HAEFELI, Assistant Cashier. 
ERWIN D. FARNSWORTH, Assistant Cashier. 





HAMILTON BANK 





OF NEW YORK CITY 
215 WEST 125th STREET 
ee ie: Es sons nonce belbanesseammens President, 
FREDERICK B B. SCHENCK Ss ducinectianienDicoomesn ke Vice-President. 
tt 20. [ics ccsassieeuesiudesadineene Vice-President, 
eee Cc. SOY. heres enhepoerdachsonsnensenteseesenbosbeokned Cashier, 
Waskington HEIGHTS BRANCH 

7 Amsterdam Avenue 

Charles Badibors ~ - - Manager 


SEVENTH AVENUE BRANCH 
135th Street and Seventh Avenu 
Harold W. Baker, - ‘Assistant Manager 


TREMONT BRANCB 76 ry 
W. R. Montgomery, . » a "WR 


THE MUTUAL BANK 


eagnaeiettend and 33d Street. New York. 

















President, 
President. 
President, 
eocgeses: Cashier. 
Ass’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD DELAFIELD.... --CHAIRMAN. 
John Jacob Astor, A. P. W. Kinnan,  Bte hen McPartlan 
August me, C. W. Luyster, Charles A. Sack ra 
John E. Born uel - Fetrenild, Loyal L. Smith, 
Aaron Buchsbaum, E. A. M ms James yRomecs. 
A. J. Connick, James McClenahan, John C, Van Cleaf, 
Thomas Dimond, Samuel McMillan, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 





Chartered 18 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


in the City of NEW YORK, No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 
Assets, $80,177,510.29. =e at at Market Value, $6,705,971.61 


wreeees We WE... . .. 2c oc <oncisceccuces President. 
FREDERIO We STEVENS Riiwandiccecd First Vice-President. 
CHARLES 8. BROWN......-------. Second Vice-President. 
WILLIAM A. OR SOREN Sete Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN.......-...ccessecs ...-Seeretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

JOHN E. PARSONS, CHARLES T. BARNEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, J. EDWARD SIMMONS 
WILLIAM A, HOE, CHARLES A. PEABODY, 
WILLIAM L. AND THOMAS DIMOND, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 

A. SHERMAN, ROBERT BACON, 


WILLIAM W. SMI 
hd L. GRIGGS, 


WILLIAM J. RIKER, LEWIS B. GAWTRY, 

CHARLES 8. WN, WALTER “TRIMBLE, 

WILLIAM W. APPLETON, HENRY R. HOYT, 

GEORGE 8. BOWDOIN, te BELMONT, 

OTTO M. EIDLITZ, ARLES H. TWEED, 
WILLIAM SLOANE. 

JAMES KNOWLES...........0-. eececee ++++++Comptroller, 


RICHARD L. PURDY.......0006 eccccccee cceeA . 
G. FREDERICK STEIL cconntant 
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A Satisfactory, Investment 


may be made by those bankers, business men, or other investors 
throughout the United States who are prepared to appreciate the 
significance of the following statements: 





What the Corporate Securities Company Is 


The Corporate Securities Company is a corporation, under the laws of New York. It will have a 
paid-up capital of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000, consisting of 20,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each. Each share costs $150. No share less than $150. The $50 premium pro- 
vides the working surplus of $1,000,000, as has been the practice in financial corporations in New 
York for many years, while the actual capital of $2,000,000 will be invested in interest-bearing 
securities. Over two-thirds have already been subscribed. All subscriptions will be called at 
the same time. 


What the Corporate Securities Company Will Do 


It is organized to do the following things: 

(1) To certify to the legality and regularity of municipal and other corporate bonds. 

(2) To certify, after expert examination and appraisal, as to the exact value of industrial, 
traction, or other corporate property which is made the basis for the issue of bonds. 

(3) To certify, for any proper enquirer, as to the financial ability of individuals, firms, or cor- 
porations, on the basis of actual, expert audits, which will be submitted to whenever profitable 
transactions are expected to follow. (This is very different from the mere ‘‘credit reports”? which 
up to the present are the only helps to business confidence between strangers obtainable.) 

(4) To deal in securities (which have been certified as above), selling certified American securities 
to the European market. 

(5) To guarantee international contracts, entered into between parties of different nations, who 
require a solid ground of mutual confidence. 

(6) To reorganize substantial corporations which demand either a simple reorganization or a 
merger. 


How the Corporate Securities Company Will Make Its Money 


Dividends for stockholders will come: 

(1) From Fees for the services above enumerated under heads (1), (2), (3), (5) and (6). 

(2) From Commissions on the sale of securities (4). 

(3) From Interest on the $2,000,000 of paid-in capital and $1,000,000 surplus—a guarantee fund. 
(4) From numerous other sources, which are indicated in our prospectus. 


What the Stock Will Be Worth 


The stock of some of the New York Trust Companies sells from $700 to $2,200 per share, yet 
these Trust Companies have to incur risks. The Corporate Securities Company will incur no 
risks whatever, as it is safe-guarded at every point of risk. The Trust Companies are limited in 
their operations. But the operations of the Coporate Securities Company cover the world. More 
of this in the pamphlet. 


What Men Are Its Backbone 


Read the names of the Directors on the opposite page. See what their connections are They 
are among the best known and soundest men in American business. They are directors who 
direct. At this stage, those names are the guarantee of the enterprise. 


Why Small Holders Are Desired 


Individual capitalists and corporations are ready to subscribe for the remainder of the stock now 
offered. But it has been deemed best to scatter the stock over the whole country. Small holders 
in every city or large town are desired, for the small! investor will be himself a ‘‘ business getter.”’ 
Bank cashiers and manufacturers, therefore, are especially invited to subscribe. 


Do You Wish to Know More of This? 





If you want to know the details of this business, write at once to the Corporate Securities 
Company, Wali Street Exchange, 49 Exchange Place, New York, for the interesting pamphlet 
of the company, giving the fullest information on every point. 
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The Board of Directors 
of the 


Corporate Securities Company 


HENRY H. ADAMS, fron Manufacturer, 177 Broadway, 
New York; President Adams Crucible Steel 
Company of New York; President Colonial 
Iron Company of Pennsylvania ; President Old 
Sterling Iron & Mining ame ag, 4 New York ; 
President Round Hill Power Corporation of 
Connecticut. 

E. E. LOOMIS, 96 Exchange Place, New York; Vice- 
President Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad ; President Bangor & Portland Rail- 
road Co.; President Lackawanna Valley Coal 
Co.; Vice-President N. Y. & Hoboken Ferry Co. 

SILAS B. DUTCHER, 191 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; President Hamilton Trust Co.; President 
Delaware & Northampton R. R. Co.; Director 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Trustee Garfield 
Safe Deposit Co.; Trustee Union Dime Savings 
Institution. 

HENRY J. 8. HALL, of Hall & Ruckel, Wholesale 
Drugs, 215 Washington St., New York ; Trustee 
Wi ngton Trust Co. of New York; Director 
Fellows Medical Mfg. Co.; Director Waverly 


Beat Co. 
WILLIAM H. DOUGLAS, of Arkell & Douglas, Export 
Commission Merchants, 11 Broadway, New 
York, London, Sidney, Melbourne, and Cape 
Town; Vice-President American & Oriental 
Export vow Co.; Director U. 8. & Aus- 
0. 


tralasia 

MAX H. SCHULTZ, Banker and Commission Merchant 
of New York; Director of the tna Indemnit 
Co. of Hartford, Conn.; Director the Pennsy!- 
vania Knitting Mill Co. of Reading, Penn. 

N. D. LANCASTER, of R. A. Lancaster & Sons, Bankers. 
10 Wall Street, New York, and Richmond, Va.; 
Director Central Hudson Steamboat Company. 

P. E. BOWLES, president American National Bank of 
San Francisco, Cal.; President First_National 
Bank of Oakland, Cal. 


PAUL E. RASOR, yg. Attorney Magdeburg Fire In- 





surance Company of Germany ; President Se- 

curity Warehousing Company of New York; 

United States Manager Moscow Fire Insurance 
Company of Russia. 

WILLIAM M. DEEN, president Security Trading and 
Investment Company of New Jersey ; Director 
Pennsylvania Furnace Company. 

FRANCIS CUTTING, vice-President American Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

WILLIAM E. STOWE, of Stowe, Pousland & Co., Com- 


mission Merchants, 147 Milk St:, Boston, Mass. 
M. YVES GUYOT, Former Minister of Public Works of 


the Republic.of France, Paris. ' 
BARON VICTOR DE FOCK, Consulting Director of 


__Bradbury- Wilkinson & Co., Ltd., 25 Torringdon 
on. 


Road, Lon 
WALTER T. GRIFFIN, ynited States Commercial 








Agent, Limoges, France. 
OTTO FRESTADIUS, Managing Director The Stock- 
i holm Ship Building Co., Stockholm, Sweden. 
STEPHEN P. CHILD, of Trayton P. Child & Son, 42 
Fea London, E. C. 
THOS. WILBUR CRIDLER, Former Assistant Secre- 


tary of State of the U.S. and Chief Commis- 
sioner for Europe of the Louisiana Purchase Ex. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY 
Wall Street Exchange New York 


DEPOSITARIES 


Knickerbocker Trust Company, 234 Fifth Avenue 
and 66 Broadway, New Yo 

Washington Trust Company of the City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York 


CHIEF CONSULTING AUDITOR 
Stephen Little, 100 Broadway, New York 


























The Irving oe iat 
Savings Institution 


115 Chambers Street, New York 





$22,814,870.58 
1,023,332.74 


Deposits - - 
Surplus ~ - 


OFFICERS. 


WM. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 

WM. H. DUCKWORTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN K. LASHER, 2d Vice-President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H. FANOHER, Treasurer. 
GEO, B. DUNNING Assistant Secretary. 


TRUST " 
WM. H. B. TOTTEN, ©. BYRON LATIMER, 
MARTIN GERDES, JOHN H. DY. 
JOHN K. LASH LES D. BOSCHEN, 
WM. H. DUCKWORTH, HENRY K 
JOHN W. CAST’ SAMUEL CROOK 
JAMES E. CARPENTE OHN O. WILLIAMS 
H. FANCHER, LUCIUS M. STANTON, 
JOHN W. NIX, WM. 0. DEMO: i 
E A. ELLIS, JAMES H. KILLOUGH, 
Ww RANE 


ARREN ©. C > 
Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., 
except Saturdays and usual Holidays. 
Saturdays from 10 A. M. to 12 M. 


NON DIME SAVINGS 
ISTITUTO, 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Ave. 
New York City. 


$26,872,029.52 





Assets, 





Surplus, = += = 1,226,118.85 
9 9 b 
OFFICERS. 
Cc ident. 
ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, FRED’K H. ECKER. . Vice-Pres’ts. 
FRANCIS | M. LEA B. ~ 
4 +++. Assist . 
WILLI AM @. ROSS — ae 
| PE PE Ee Week La eee Attorne d Counsel. 
TRUSTEES. epee: 
SILAS B, DUTCHER, WM. McMASTER 
WM. H. LOCK CLERMONT H. WILGos 
OHARLES B. SPRAGUE, ALEX. P. W. KINNAN 
RLES G. f *RED’K ER, 
JAMES 8. HERRMAN, WILLIAM 0, LA 
JOHN &s HEGEMAN, BRAM Ww 


E REDWELL 
WILLIAM 'R. INNI . 
GEORGE HADDEN” 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St., New York. 


Capital, . 
Undivided Profits, 


Administrator 


- $1,000,000. 


: 7,000,000. 
Guardian 





Che Guardian Crust 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 


170 BROADWAY 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 
At the close of business March 14, 1905 








RESOURCES 
IS. once sssvevssriecccccoeisatibns « $2,405,295 94 
ee Rr tee 252,800 00 
DT MTD Annccres cagecdneoooncasosensonsseoceosss 585,615 OU 
Cash on hand and due from Banks ................ss00e - 748,816 0, 
Interest Accrucd Receivable .......ccccccccccccccccescoe 26,228 36 
$4,018,755 37 
LIABILITIES 
IE snckndcedecnesisenmingbedauctenessasasee > epebnees $500,000 00 
Su y lt sudiaeiebenesuendsenssescossiebtdensadsenenianahtned 500,000 00 
Un vided Profits ..... 45,619 19 
paserved for Taxes ‘ 6,666 
DOROEENS ccccccccescccccce 2,966,469 52 
, and fixtures charged off 
$4,018,755 37 


This Company is authorized to act as Administrator, Assignee, 
Committee, Executor, Fiscal Agent, Transfer Agent, Guardian, 
Registrar, Trustee, Receiver. 


FRANK W. WOOLWORTH, President 
GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
CHARLES L. ROBINSON, Vice-President 
LATHROP C. HAYNES, Secretary 
J. FRANK CHANDLER, Ass’t. Secretary 


THE EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


3 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 
Assets, $22,129,877.43. Surplus, $2,391,098.22. 


OFFICERS. 
IR PR vecccesecsesevcoossessccsnsoes President. 
pl peg td MYERS. occccccccces First Vice-President. 


NEE NR Second Vice-President. 
CHARLES ie WE 6. 60:06000660xcaseusdeeer Secretary. 





JOHN H. WAYDELL, 
CHARLES FRAZIER, 


Cc. ER, 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, 
COVERLY, 


JAS. WORRALL ARTHUR, CHARLES P. ARMSTRONG, 
WILLIAM H. CHILDS. 





Morton Trust Co. 


38 NASSAU STREET 


$2,000,000 


Capital, 
$6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 





Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, 
Assignee, Receiver, Registrar and Transfer 
Agent. Takes charge of Real and 
Personal Property. 





Deposits received subject to cheque, or on certificate. 
Interest allowed on daily Balances. 





Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued. 
Foreign Exchange. 





OFFICERS. 
IE i FP iccsceccccvcccssccessccenccecces ----President 
yl SA eS Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN..................006+ Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE................... .. Vice-President 
Be Bile I cctenacccsesscocsccesccvescess «oeeee MECFOtATY 
CHARLES A. CONANT. ............ccccecccecce .-Treasurer 
SS, ee nnninaneieatna Trust Officer 
EE CE aikdinticndstttnecninctassacscesecoseseaseed Counsel 

DIRECTORS. 


John Jacob Astor, Geo ¥, Baker, Edward J. Berwind, Fred- 
eric ey James B. 8 Henry i, Fhegtes, G.G. jou 


he eee fina ot: 


G.  ahaeee 
Winthro m george 3 Thomas H. Schiff, Joha 


Sloane, Valentine P. Snyder, Harry Payne Whitney. 
ong ny Pg thay 


Haven, James N. Jarvie, Geo: ~*~ Posted Buby i > 
er ° ju hoo 
Jacob H. Schiff, iadarvie, Gooige os . . 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


1 and 3 Third Avenue, New York City. 


ASSETS .ccccececcecccesee es - S11,356,258.00 
SURPLUS .ncccccccccccccccece 641,512.99 


OFFICERS. 
Se Di, GI. vovcpscvevcczerevicsxs President. 
AUGUSTUS S. HUTCHINS.......... First Vice-President. 
WILLIAM SHERER................Second Vice-President. 
EDWARD SHERER........ ecceccecccccecs ++++-Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
AUGUSTUS 8. HUTCHINS, AUGUSTUS K. SLOA 
WM. SHERER, ROBERT D 


CHAS. 
EDWARD SHERER, 

Mater CLINTON FALLS, 
JOHN 8. SPENCER 


R, 
GROVE P. MITCHELL, 
WILLIS 8. PAINE, 





te 





Samat BS a ~ 


Abe of 








ee 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
DEPOSITS, $22,000,000 


SAMES G. CANNO 
ice-Pres. Foun National Bank, N. Y. 


EDMUND ¢ CONVERSE, 
Presid 


HENRY .. _ 

Vice-Pres. a P National Bank, N. Y. 
JAMES H, ECKEL 

Pres. eee = National Bank, Chicago. 
WALTER E, FREW, 

Vice-Pres, Corn Exchange Bank, N.Y. 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 

President Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
THOMAS W. LAMONT, 

2d Vice-President. 
GATES W. McGARRAH, 

President Mechanics’ ’National Bank, N.Y. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 

Blair & Co., Bankers, N.Y. ° 


Bankers Trust Company 


7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SURPLUS, $500,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $203,598 


onqnes W. PERKIN 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Sankers, N. 3 

WILLIAM H. PORTER, 

Pres, Chemical National Bank, N. Y. 
DANIEL G. REID, 

Vice-Pres Liberty National Bank, N. Y. 
FRANCIS H. SKELDING, 

Cashier First National Bank, Pittsburg. 
EDWARD F. SWINNEY, 

President First National Bank, Kansas City. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, 

Vice-President. 
ia G. THORN 

ce-Pres, National I Park Bank, N. Y. 

aan H. WIGGIN 

Vice-Pres. Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
ROBERT WINSOR, 

Kidder, Peabody — Co., Bankers, Boston. 
saom, WOOLVERTON, 

es. Gallatin Natiowal ‘Bank, nw. TF. 

auwane F.C. YOUNG 

Pres. First National Bank, Jersey City. 


DIRECTORS 
oTeraney BAKER, 
es. Bank oH the Manhattan Co.,N. Y. 
SAMUEI, G. BAYNE, 
Pre Scnboerd a Bank, N. Y. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator and Guardian ; Assignee and Receiver ; Registrar, 
Transfer and Fiscal Agent, and as Trustee for Individuals and Corporations, 


ALLOWS INTEREST UPON DEPOSITS. 





E. C. CONVERSE, President. 
D. E. POMEROY, Treas. 





J. F. THOMPSON, V. P. 


T. W. LAMONT, 2nd V. P. 
B. STRONG, Jr., Sec’y. 








MANHATTAN TRUST CO. 


WALL STREET, CORNER NASSAU 
NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profiis 
$3,000,000 





OFFICERS: 

JOHN I. WATERBURY, President 

JOHN KEAN, . 
AMOS TUCK FRENCH, { V‘°¢-Presidents 

W. N. DUANE, 3d Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


The Manhattan Trust Company receives deposits 
bearing interest and subject to cheque, payable 
through the New York Clearing House. 


DIRECTORS: 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON JOHN KEAN 
ROBERT BACON DANIEL S. LAMONT 
GEORGE F. BAKER CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
AUGUST BELMONT OLIVER H. PAYNE 
H. W. CANNON E. D,. RANDOLPH 
R. J. CROSS GRANT B, SCHLEY 
RUDULPH ELLIS JAMES O. SHELDON 
AMOS T. FRENCH JOHN I. WATERBURY 
JAMES J. HILL R. T. WILSON 





The New Jersey Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co. 


83 & 8 MONTGOMERY ST. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


WILLIAM H. CORBIN,- - PRESIDENT. 
E. F.C. YOUNG, - -  - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
GEO. F. PERKINS, - 2d VICE-PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL E. EVARTS, - + TREAS. & SEC. 
M. TILDEN, - ASS'T TREAS. & ASS’T SEC 


Capital and Undivided Profits, $1,050,000 


Examines and Guarantees Titles 
in all Parts of New Jersey. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ATLANTIC COAST SEASHORE TITLES. 








Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Adminis- 
trator, and in all fiduciary capacities, both under 
Court and personal appointment. 


Large Modern Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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Brooklyn Trust Company. 


CHARTERED 1866. 
L77"*179 MONTAGUE STREET. 
Bedford Branch: Fulton Street and Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STATEMENT TO BANKING DEPARTMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1904. 














RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

$1,000,000 U. 8. 2% Reg’d | SRE ee $1,043,750.00 I i icacccdiosy ao didieasasmabiaauds.adeasdeuke $1,000,000.00 

GIRO00 Clty OF BER BOMGs....  ..ccccccccccccrsceses 645,234.20 " 

300,000, City of N. Y. Corporate Stock........... ... 303,120.00 ET SE Reiiitccviinndiccendepeeniendcenceneteul 2,044,576.99 
a iieincaaiaid 157,352.59 
Railroad | St i nccdcssgansepate etbeenente 6,350,683.11 PN cins..nentditebedsimoeiectasedibiacmdnacdenaual 15,855,194.33 
qaene co pene St ME ctntminésadbahecianisonanes aa , 

8 WOMREBEs c0c00ccsccccccccocccccccosccccces 813.7 
Time Loans oa Goilaterais 1.588, m8 i Sissi sikrntededediencaneai eceeesccee 15,000.00 
Overdrafts........ s . 
Accrued Interest 68,813.66 Sree IIs scien chelsea nisiaealtinap lain chetstanieciihaicaiianis 1,833.33 
ae oans on ¢ oliaterals .. none Dividend, due Jan. 3, 1905........00...ccccecccercececeees 40,000.00 
Cash in BankS........se0:.e-eee0e Ccccccccecce 

7,650,894.41 Interest payable and unearned interest....... .........+. 46,287.27 
IN sccctueiins cinbiatinidtishiaiuncesdiaiiaianionlel $19,002,891.92 ee niniiiinciniciindaniiciieniaiii - .$19,002,891.92 
TRUSTEES. 


Francis L. Hine, 
Ww —? A. Jamison, 


Frank L .ymen 
William Male, 
Theodore F. Miller, 


Thomas T. Barr, 
Samuel W. Boocock, 
George W. Chauncey, 
William N. Dykman, 
William Hester, 


Willis L. Ogden, Charles A. Schieren, 
Joseph E. Owens, J. H. Walbri 

Jehn J. Pierrepont, Alexander M. ite, 
Charles M. Pratt. Alexander M. White, Jr., 


George G. Reynolds, Cc. D. Wood. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Francis L. a) Chairman. 


Thomas T. Barr, Frank Lym 


Samuel W. Boocock, 


Theodore ¥ "Miller, 


Charles A. Schieren, 
Alexander M. White. 





THEODORE F. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL W. BOOCUCK, First Vice-President. 


Ss 
FRANK J. W. DILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


FREDERIOR C. COLTON, Second Vice-President. 
TANLEY W. HUSTED, Secretary. 








The Peoples Trust Company 


MAIN OFFICE 
172 Montague Street 
BEDFORD BRANCH 
Bedford Avenue and Halsey Street 


Capital and Surplus $2,700,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business 
Receives deposits subject to Check at sight, or for fixed 
periods, and allows interest thereon. 

Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, and accepts and 
executes vr! trust with regard to the manage- 
ment and disposition of real or personal prop- 
erty. 


Offers its services in the preparation of Wills or Trust 
Agreements and accepts the custody thereof. 
Invites correspondence or a personal interview with its 


= in regard to all departments of its bus- 
ness. 


OFFICERS 


EpWARD JOHNSON, President 
J. G. DertTmER, Vice-President 
H. J. Morse, Vice-President 
CHARLEs A. Boopy, Secretary 
- SCHENCK, Ass’t. Secretary 
H. M. HEATH, Ass’t. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 
jettose J M. wd Solomon W. es 
David A. Bood James Jourd: 


Amory 8. Carhart Adrian T. Kiernan 
LAr M. Cole W. Eugene Kimball 
Wm. C. Courtney James McMahon 
Wm. B. Davenport Horace J. Morse 

J. G. Dettmer Herbert L. Pratt 
Charles M. Englis Clarence W. Seamans 
William H. Good Howard M. Smith 


William B. Hill be T: 
Edward Johnson Geo. 
Wm. H. Ziegler. 


ag 
P. Tangeman 

















HAMILTON TRUST CO. 


No. 191 MONTAGUE aw Brooklyn 





Capital, - = $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 1,076,726.79 
“FF =  Sereay=peere years -.- President. 
WRMMREE BIEL, ...occccseccccescescocens Vice-President. 
Ww. C. - Second Vice-President. 
GEORGE HADDEN....Third Vice- President and Secretary. 
RE Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Hy. E. Hutchinson, 


Lucius H. Bi ‘low, W. C. Humstone, 
Ezra D. Bushnell, John C, McGuire, 
David F. Butcher, Eug. F. O’Connor, 
te med Childs, John N. Partridge, 
Charl "— Cooper, Thos. E. Pearsall, 
oo 2 oie a Fred. H. Pouch, 
ohn mas, Jr., F. Sull 

Fred’k H. Ecker, ian . oath” 


Henry N. Whitney. 


GIRARD TRUST 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHARTERED 1836. 





CAPITAL, $2,500,000. 
SURPLUS, $7,500,000. 


E. . MORRIS, President. 
N. ELY, First Vice President. 
-- re RHOADS td Vice Presacnt dhe 

ce Pre: 
OWED a cian wo ent & Treasurer. 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM. 2 Solicitor. 


ts 
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RICA N 
pe AND “o O4y 


TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, - 7 $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, = $1,600,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject to check. Special 
rates on time Deposits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


C. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 

F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jordan 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
Edwin F. Atkins ~— Lawrence 
Charies 8. Bird S. E. Peabody 
George W. Brown Francis Peabody, Jr. 
Samuel Carr ane A. Pope 
Gordon Dexter . W. Rice 

Eugene N. Foss Ro al Robbins 
Charles W. Whittier . Saltonstall 


N. W. JORDAN, President 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 


G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 


THE UNION 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Nos. 335-337-339 Fourth Avenue 


CAPITAL, $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS, 19,000,000.00 


Transacts a General Trust 
and Banking Business 





OFFICERS 
BH. ©. MeL DOW ccccccccccccescccccsscccccscovccccsece President 
A. W. MELLON ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccsceses Vice-President 
J. M. SCHOONMAKEB..........cccccccccees Second Vice-President 
Ae, Gs sbubdkncccnncciccgecestncceénteencsmmeses Treasurer 
BOOTT HA YVEG. cccccccccccccccccscvccecccccsccvcccvsvcceses Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
H. C. McEldowney, H. C. Fownes, 
A. W. Mellon, D. E. Park, 
James McCrea, J. B. Finley, 
J. M. Schoonmaker, James H. Lockhart, 
F. J. Hearne, R. B. Mellon, 
W. N. Frew, James H. Hyde, 
Geo. E. Shaw, Charles Lockhart, 
George I. Whitney, Henry Phipps, 
P. C. Knox, William B. Schiller, 
H.C. Frick, B. F. Jones, Jr. 


The Merchants’ Loan 


and Trust Company 
OF CHICAGO 


ORGANIZED 1857 


Capital - - - $3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 


3,375,000 
DIRECTORS 


MARSHALL FIELD CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
ALBERT KEEP LAMBERT TREE 
ERSKINE M. PHELPS MOSES J. WENTWORTH 
ENOS M. BARTON THIES J. LEFENS 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY E. H. GARY 

CHAUNCEY KEEP 


E. D. HULBERT 
ORSON SMITH 
OFFICERS 
ORSON SMITH ° . e 
E. D. HULBERT ° ° 
J. G. ORCHARD ° ° ° 
F.N. WILDER. ° ° . Assistant Cashier 
F. G. NELSON Assistant Cashier 
P. C. PETERSON, Asst. Cashier, Mgr. Foreign Exch. Dept. 
LEON L. LOEHR e ° - Sec’y Trust Dept. 
JOHN E. BLUNT, Jr. . - Manager Bond Dept. 


GENERAL BANKING 


Accounts of Banks, Merchants, Corporations and Individ- 
uals solicited on favorable terms. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT authorized by law to accept 
jaye + and receive deposits of Trust Funds. Acts as Execu- 
tor, Administrator, Guardian, Goneervater, Registrar and 
Transfer Agent of "Stocks. Estates anaged. Incomes Col- 
lected and Remitted. 


President 
Vice-President 
- Cashier 











Statement of the 


Guaranty Crust Zompany 
OF NEW YORK 
At the Close of Business, March 3lst, 1905. 


RESOURGES 
New York City and State Bonds - $8,299,494 43 
Other Bonds and Stocks - - - - 13,193,339 05 
Loans—Demand and Time - - - - 32,423,302 30 
Bills Purchased - - - - 4,111,422 43 
Cash on hand and in Bank - - - 6,275,278 51 
Foreign Exchange 5,468,560 09 
Accrued Interest and Ac counts “Receivable 376,723 58 
$70,148,120 39 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . - - - - - $2,000,000 00 
Surplus” - - + - - - - 5,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits - . . - - - 661,956 61 
Deposits - + . - - 62,082,534 61 
Accrued Interest Payable - - - - 248,629 17 
Reserve for Taxes - - - 55,000 00 
Quarterly Dividend &% 100,000 00 
$70,148,120 39 





Travelers going to Europe should not fail to secure our 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
and INTERNATIONAL CHEQUES 
Available in all parts of the world. 
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1876— —1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEA 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . ® 


American Telephone @ Telegraph Co. 


Under an agreement with the Trustee, the principal 
and interest of the Four per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds of this Company, due in 1929, will, at the 
option of the holder, be payable as they become due 
in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

If desired, these bonds will be stamped accord- 
ingly on presentation to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Court Street, Boston, on or after May 1, 1905. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 16, 1905. 








FARM MORTGAGES in the Irrigated West 
THe VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT Co., Denver, Colo. 


” feyse @ONGER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMID 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Penny necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 

ibrary, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 

lery, Cooking Utensi 8, Crockery, China and Glass, 

ye pote, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
cles. 





Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
120 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first st., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Rroadway. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1006, # $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, -« - 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, a - - . 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 














New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 5885, - $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, - 34,638,296.48 


$3,686,126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment potieles issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all polic.es 
ant ery policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts —“_~ 
phlets, rates, ant values for any age sent on application to 
the Co penny" 's Offi 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 


$25,457,929.48 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture iow. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 











ASSETS, 





THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


MARQUETTE BLDG., CHICAGO 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


OFFICERS 
L, A. WALTON, President 


F W. LITTLE, Vice-President 
C. D. ORGAN, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. W. KNISELY, Manager 


DIRECTORS 


A. @. Becker, A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago, 


F. W. Lirrte, Vice President Peoria Gas & Electric Co., 
Peoria. 
G. A. Ryruer, Cashier National Live Stock Bank, Chicago. 


J. R. Wausu, President Chicago National Bank, Chicago. 
L. A. Watton, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Co., 
Chicago. 








“fe 


Dames 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 














Assets, - - - $55,500,000 
Surplus, - - - 8,250,000 
i Insurance in Force, 167,500,000 


The administration of the Provident has been marked by an in- 
} telligent conservatism, scrupulous avoidance of unnecessary expense, 
and a careful selection of risks. 

The very low rates of the Company are still further reduced by 
i annual dividends, making the net cost of insurance extremely low. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


en 


























Security Life and Annuity Company of America 





E. D. NEWMAN, President PRINGIPAL OFFIGE, Philadelphia 
Authorized Gapital, $500,000 Gapital Paid in, $155,000 
7 

Financial Statement December S3Iist, 1904 
Income over Disbursements seagareceercces o+++e$173,753 62 “A GOMPARISON 
Bonds, market value..... . _ ppeanbateces ateee $152,790 00 THAT REQUIRES NO GOMMENT”’ 
GEE cccndshhnnceccency tad Suecyodaheets 102,779 41 Gain 

eoee 1,980 53 Dec. 31, Dec. 31, per 
Cash in ra . Pe ay PrstensnesoneneaneneNnens 108. 239 36 1903 1904 Increase cent. 
TS  egghebtabimmeneiaeteenete Misi ot | Total Assets... $218,356 66 $406,053 58 $193,506 92 91K 
Due from Agents......2+ -6+ -see--02 seseress 7,581 Premium Income.... 172,572 73 285,398 07 112,825 84 65% 
Deferred Premiums (reserve charged in liabilities) 9, 298 30 Surplus as regards 
Total Assets ........ eaircitestattceasrneeeo"=* + $406,953 58| Policy Holders... 153,91866 238,254 58 79,885 92 52x 
Legal Reserve (to protect all Policy Holders) $178,699 00 Reserve for protection 
Surplus to Policy Ho ___ ep peneteeneety .... 238,25458| of Policy Holders., 59,488 00 178,699 CO 114,261 00 192% 

$406,953 58 | Insurance in Force $4,163,000 00 $7,161,000 00 $2,998,000 00 72¢ 








Ghe THE LIFE ASSOCIATION 
Hartford Life OF AMERICA 


100 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Life Association of America has just issued its 
Insu z an e C oO. Quarterly statement of Assets and Liabilities for the first 


quarter of the year 1905, showing : 


Chartered 1866 — - © + eee 
Net Surplus over Capital Stock - 186,728.09 
Gross Surplus to policy holders - 386,728.09 
All that is best in Ratio of Assets to Liabilities 420<. 
Life Insurance The list of Assets accompanying statement show the 


investment of the funds of the Association to be of the 
highest character, It would be impossible to improve on 
George E. Keeney, Pres. G.H. Bacall, Secy ! .its loans and investments. 
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The 


Union Central 


Life Insurance Company, 


of Cincinnati, Ohio 
JOHN M, PATTISON, President 


Summary of Business 


in 1904 
Gross ASSCHB,.......cceccececeeteesceececs $43,891 738.40 
Premium Receipts,.........6:--seeeeersenrrenee 7,810,179.84 
2,362,055.80 


Interest and Rents,.......- icecesvadaenaseeee 


A 
i I oo nciccéicscssstsccscenecioscseses $10,172,235.64 
Paid to Policy-holders,.........+...sseeeeeeeees 3,250,435.64 


THE 


Columbian Natlonal 
Life Insurance 
GOMpany, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated under the Laws the Laws of Massachusetts. 


PERCY PARKER, President. 
CHARLES V. FORNES, New York, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEORGE H. HOLT, Chicago, Vice-President. 
JOHN D. DAVIS, St. Louis, Vice-President. 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, 

Vice-President and Director of Agencies, 
FRANCIS P. SEARS, Vice-Pres’t. and Treasurer. 
W. H. BROWN, Secretary. 





Total disbursements, .....  . ..-cceeccccccces 5,290,709 72 
Excess of income over disbursements......... 4,881 525.92 
Total Insurance in Force,.......+.-...eeeeeee- 216,655,628.00 
Paid to Policy-holders since organization.... _ 30,078,089.79 
GAINS IN 1904 
ee DR GRIN, ii sinc cecececetcccs<cedccnceess cece $5,096,594 62 
I ED, onrccccecccedsctoccensnceseessesse 1,209.174.82 
Gain in premium receipts,....  .......eeeeeeeee 963,516.60 
)Gain in interest receipts,........... ..secseeress 249,760.54 
EE OE TR oc ccncccdccccccscccccccccscvoese 1,037,190. 16 
Gain in number of policies,..................++ 10,561 
Gain in amount of insurance,................+ $19,614,729 00 
THE 


Royal Exchange 
Assurance 


OF LONDON. 


INCORPORATED 1720. 





UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
92 William Street, . New York City. 


Statement of Condition, U. S. Branch, January 
1, 1905. 


Assets, . . . . $2,362,422 
Liabilities, - . . . 1,569,109 
Surplus to Policyholders, . 793,313 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 
IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 














The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac. 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. vicar 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON » 3rd Vice-Pres’t, 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 









? 
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| | PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
{| ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 








346 and 348 BROADWAY 


Epwarp W. Scott, President 








STRONG anp 
CONSERVATIVE 





INSURANCE IN FORCE 
OVER = = = $100,000,000.00 





LIFE POLICIES 


ADAPTED TO THE PRACTICAL NEEDS OF ALL 























For Particulars write the HOME OFFICE a 
y 
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FACILE PRINCEPS. SEMPER PARATUS: 


= HOME ioasossr* 
—— COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICES: | 


56 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 


Cash Capital, :: $3,000,000 


Has served at Portland, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and 
other large Conflagrations. Will be prepared at all 
times for further service in regular or unusual course. 








Assets January Ist, 1905, : $19,417,329 
Liabilities (including Capital), - 12,041,008 
NET SURPLUS over all Liabilities, 7,376,321 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS, 
$9,574,751 





Losses Paid Since Organization, over $89,000,000 





Insurance on personal effects of Tourists and temporary 
Sojourners anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mexico. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 
FIRE, 
LIGHTNING, 
WINDSTORM OR TORNADO, 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS. 





Indemnity for loss of Rental Income by fire or lightning. 








The HOME has an extensive, well organized field staff of Competent 
and Experienced General, State and Special Agents resident in the various 
States of the U. S., ensuring prompt response and capable attention to the 
requirements of its local agents and the insuring public, and affording 
immediate service for the adjustment and settlement of loss claims. 








DIRECTORS : 


Levi P. Morton, George H. Hartford, Dumont Clarke. Levi C. Weir. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Henry F. Noyes, James B. Van Woert, . 
John H. Washburn, Lucien C. Warner, John Claflin, 
Elbridge G. Snow, Cord Meyer, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. Corrga, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. Burts, Secretary 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LuDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 10, 1905. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 
Incorporated 1849. 


1849 





FIRE AND MARINE 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL : - 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1905. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banke and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agente and in course of 
Tranemission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincocumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stocks ay 7 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds = es 
Miscellaneous Bonde 













1905 


Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


$2,000,000. 


$470,491.74 


673,331.88 
46,676.64 
421,000.00 
648,424.00 
16,100.00 
860,270.00 


2,189,160.00 


886,375.00 
178,680.00 
167,600.00 





TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 





$6,446,898.16 


CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000.00 








A. W. DAMON, President. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. 





Western Department, Chicago, Illinois. 


A J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager. 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 








\ ee Aa RRO SAGP NS NIN OT RTE STS 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 


Reserve for Re-insurance 2,630,601.04 
Reserve for all unsettled Claime 241,310.94 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $4,871,911.98 
NET SURPLUS $1,574,986.18 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS $3,574,986.18 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $34,404,520.58 
Conflagration losses at Baltimore, 
Rochester, and Toronto $512,480.00 


W. J. MACKAY, Sec’y. 
F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Ass’t Manager. 
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+ FIDELITY AND GAOUALTY 60. 


97 Cedar Street, New York City 


1876 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 


1905 


ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 





(Insurance Press, February, 1905) 


Strong in Dollars and in 
Brains of Management 


The Fidelity & Casualty Company of New 
York is a great corporation and is steadily grow- 
ing greater. At theclose of business on December 
31, 1904, it had assets amounting to $6,791,185.- 
19, of which $2,186,230.47 was surplus to policy- 
holders. The company’s capital is $500,000. Its 
net surplus, above capital, is $1,686,230.47, or 
more than three and one-half times the capital. 

System and organization have reached an un- 
usual degree of perfection in the conduct of the 
Fidelity & Casualty’s business. Operating va- 
rious lines of insurance, an effective organization 
is necessary for each line; in no other way could 
a diversity of interests be taken care of. The 
executive staff of the company is a strong one; 
the several departments are under the direction of 
underwriters of reputation and experience. 


The purpose to build carefully, to underwrite 
conservatively, to separate wheat from chaff, pre- 
vails throughout the corporation. This is the wise 
policy which President Seward has impressed up- 
on all his subordinates, and is to-day, and for a 
long time has been, the spirit of the Fidelity & 
Casualty’s management. THE INSURANCE PRESS 
notices that the company continues to add steadily 
to the funds voluntarily set aside as a reinforce- 
ment of the liability reserves. In liability under- 
writing it adheres firmly to the most conservative 
practices. 

The table below indicates briefly the growth of 
the company since 1884, in 5-year periods: 

Gross Assets. Cash Income. 
$512,026.11 $428,757.48 
1,017,315-74 1,079,754-92 
2,136,700. 33 2,483,176.07 
3,601,126.49 ++++++. 3,591,338.86 
6,791,185 19 5:474,474-72 

Since its organization, in 1876, the Fidelity & 
Casualty has paid losses amounting to $19,655,- 
793.02. 

















Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods, This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance companies in the city, its incorporation having takeu 

lace in 1852. It went through the Chi fire in 1871, the 

ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets amounting to 
apt and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

7,760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. in the valuation of 
its real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 138; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; e Shore 
at 250, market 290, &c. Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Hen Evans, James H. Kay Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N, Y.) Jan, 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 
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‘‘ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America ”’ 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COlIPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


On the 3ist day of December, 1904. 


Cash Capital, - $4,000,000.00 





Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), : - 4,403,007.45 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), . - - 103,928.59 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), - - - 442,903.92 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses aaa. - - - 121,638.71 
Other Claims, ° . ° - - 295,725.22 
Net Surplus, - = = = 6,446,851 .09 





Total Assets, - = = = $15,814,054.98 
Surplus as to Policy-Holders, $10,446,851 .09 


LOSSES PAID. IN EIGHTY-SIX YEARS: 


$99, 899,11 109.49 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. 
A. C. ADAMS, C. J. IRVIN, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 











WESTERN BRANCH, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
General Agents. 


WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
General Agents. 


CHICAGO, Llls., 145 La Salle Street. 


BOSTON, 187 Milk Stree 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


eS fr, en 
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holiday. 


ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG, President. 





unless you are proof against accident, injury and sickness. 
for any possible emergency before you leave your home and then 
enjoy, without fear of a disastrous sequel, all the fun and frolic of a 
If you will write for a booklet we will tell you how. We 
have agents nearly everywhere, but if you are a teacher or a student 
and want to make a handsome income through the summer, write us. 
No previous experience necessary. 


Casualty Conysany of Anerica 


52-54 WILLIAM ST , NEw YorK. 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD ~ = 
A VACATION THIS SUMMER 


Prepare 


REAL ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE. 


LIBERAL POLICIES — PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 








GERMANIA 


Fire Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1905. 


Cash Capital - - - $1,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve - - 2,524,219.17 
Reserve for Losses under 

Adjustment - - - 
Reserve for all other Claims 
Net Surplus . - 


Total Assets 


182,967.55 
6,287.5: 
2,639,225.50 


- $6,352,699.73 





HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 


FR. VON BERNUTH, ) 
GEO. B. EDWARDS, { VicePresidents. 


CHAS. RUYKHAVER, ; 
GUSTAV KEHR, 


f Secretaries. 





Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE — 


——=FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
pa 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I, 1905. 
ASSETS, - - e 
LIABILITIES. 


$6,550,172.39 


550,172.39 
_ orriczrs— *°**™ 
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(794 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD > 1905 | 
NINETY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD) 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
A 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° . ° $667,558 33 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of t transmission, - 2,470,382 10 
Rents and Accrued Interest, " ° 11,621 87 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° ° 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, 

ss New York, 

ss Boston, ‘6 

ss Albany and Montreal, « 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks, ° e P ° 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, . ° ° ° ° . 8,435,013 22 
Other Assets, e e e e e 6 ° » F 54,030 99 


TOTAL ASSETS, . $15,632,483 34 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, . . * + 7 7 + 7 ° $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . ° ° ° ° ‘ 9,010,890 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . ‘ ‘ j ‘ 1,345,344 08 


NET SURPLUS, . . ° ° ° . 4,026,248 67 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . . ° . : 5, 276, 248 67 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President. 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS. TURNBULL, Asst. Secy. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GOFRAN 8 DUGAN, General Agents. W. G. BOORN, Asst. General Agent. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PALAGHE 8 HEWITT, General Agents. 


New York City Department, 75 William St. 


HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager. 
Agencies in All the Prominent Localities Throughout the United States and Canada. 


e 
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This Sorosis Shoe is 

\ | one of Hf. most popelae 
Se and satisfactory. 
& It is made in Fatent, 
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Yee « "The Soresis Shoe manufacturers supply 
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both of these requisites in the grealest and _ most alfractive 


varieties. eS SSS 











The SarosisShoz 
manufacturers’ 
paps SUCCESS 

really due fo 
# ict: they make 


their own lasts 


and patterns #E "il. i \ mn yi : lo 
Teche daw TRADE MARK 7/6 Bigg: keep tft fact that 
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fake this trouble to vA . SIT cnt < <A shapely and also 
supply bul original SAA a} enfirely ig 
se 6 


designs™ rfect [i 1 4h . t ‘y Pat comfortable 


A. E. LITTLE & CO.,, . eee LYNN, MASS. 






































Sorosis Stores and Departm ~y J 

New,Y' ork: Jegpes Me McCreery3& Co., 234 St. Brooklyn: Cor. Fulton and Ho He Boy Baltimore: 19 Lexington St., W. 

Washington : St. Roston: 20 Temple Place and 176 Boylst cago: 34 Washington St. 
Philadelphia : 1314 Chestnut &t. 


Chic 
elttsburg: Cor. Penn Ave. A; 5th St. and 214 Sixth 8 
LONDON SHOPS: Regent§House, Regent St. 19 Westbourne Grove, W. 88 Brompton oad, 8. W 


AND ALL} OTHER ites CITIES IV EUROPE AND AMERICA 








